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ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION. 


RAVEL as an educational stimulant is of 
immense value, and a visit to our American 


cousins is @ most invigorating experience. 
The youthful buoyancy, the ebullient vitality, 
and the amazing self-confidence of the average 
American are familiar to us all. The feelings of violent 
hatred or ardent admiration that contact with these qualities 
srouses are themselves indicative of a state of wholesome 
and commendable mental activity. Mr. Robert Atkinson, 
the Head-master of the Architectural Association Schools, 
has just returned from a tour of ten weeks’ duration in the 
United States of America. With his exceptional receptive 
it is not surprising that he is brimful of new im- 
ions, and that his active mind is still in a considerable 
sate of ferment. His interesting report upog “ The 
Education of the Architect in the U.S.A.” just published, 
and the greater part of which we give elsewhere, will be 
nad with interest by all who have at heart the advancement 
of architecture. The particular value of his report lies 
inthe fact that his outlook is not that of the purely academic 
aitic; this is evident in the comparisons he makes between 
methods and practical needs. Thus, he emphasises the 
vital importance of contact with actual building work 
during the school course, as a substitute for the old pupilage 
system. That architectural education must be based 
upon actual experience in building, goes without saying. 
It is the sine qua non of architectural training. 

This contact, to be of real value, must be comprehensive. 
it must not be limited to mere observation “ on the job,” 
even if that takes place in close conjunction with the clerk 
of works. Complete understanding of the composition of 
the building must be realised by participation, under the 
wehitect, in the actual creation of the design. Then only 
vill the difficulties which govern and give the design its 
timate form completely be understood. This procedure, 
wor da wo — of bid past, must be preserved, 

e pupilage system ars. 

Mr. Atkinson refers to the need of progressive thought,” 
vhich alone makes for original design, and he states that 
the American schools “ have failed to connect with the vast 
ay building movements,” and that “ the archi- 

§ relationship with building remains a cultural liaison 
rather than an organic connection.” The remedy, he 
thinks, must lie with the schools, but he leaves us somewhat 
= informed that “ general culture and social study 
ves more real value to students than culture based particu- 

yo the knowledge of classic forms.” If the public 
r the architects had had more complete comprehension 
social needs in the past, we should certainly not have to 

ter from the sordid ugliness of those industrial towns 
now disgrace our land. Architecture languished 

en architects lost touch with militant life. Close 
constant touch with the ever-changing problems of 
Pr saa life will alone lead the way to new forms 
d — definite character upon our work. Appreciation 
7° economy, directness and simplicity of the ordinary 
which are wanted to meet the ‘true needs of the 

psig buldings do much to develop breadth and sincerity 
- efforts Mr. Atkinson has made in the past, and is 
the making at the Architectural Association School, merit 
he on, se and the warmest enco ment. That 
thom ee te Suidance and advice of, the il—all of 
architects—is an immense advantage and ensures 


that each new development in architectural education will 
have the expert and careful consideration it deserves. 
Those who have had first-hand experience of the benefits 
and defects of training in the past are eminently fitted to 
direct the education of to-day, but we hold that school 
training does not suffice, and that some regular connection 
between the schools and the offices must be devised, 


The association of students with students is not sufficient 
to bring home to them the full seriousness of much of the 
study they undertake, nor can they in-a purely academic 
environment realise the importance of every detail in 
shaping the organic structure they are endeavouring to 
build. Contact with a fully qualified staff only will show' 
them how to apply the knowledge they are acquiring in the 
schools. 

There is an illuminating article upon “ Architectural 
Education after the War,” by Mr. H. M. Robertson, Architect 
Diplomé par le Gouvernement, also published in the current 
issue of the Architectural Association Journal. We read 
therein: ‘‘ The defect in our training, which we all feel 
most keenly, is probably to be summed up in the fact that 
we leave an architectural school knowing many things 
superficially, and practically nothing well. Our inefficiency 
haunts us in our student days, and develops into a night- 
mare when we are faced with our fitst practical problems 
in an architect's office.” . . . “‘ Nearly every French pupil 
is working in an office at some period of his Beaux-Arts 
studies, often in order to earn money to pay the atelier fees. 
For this reason the course to a Frenchman is a long one, 
often occupying five to eight years, whereas the foreigner, 
intent only on the school work proper, will take only half the 
time.” “‘ But the Frenchman is getting the better training, 
and it is a fact that most of them leave the school very 
well fitted to enter practice as soon as an opportunity occurs. 
The practical office training is undertaken in parallel with 
the Beaux-Arts studies in design, and the benefits are 
reciprocal.” 

We are glad to have this testimony in support of the 
views we hold, and we sincerely hope that the Council of 
the Architectural Association will evolve some working 
system that will unite practising and budding architects 
in bonds of earnest endeavour. 


Whilst describing the education of the architect, Mr. 
Atkinson writes a few lines upon the interest taken by the 
public in architecture and, more important still, in good 
architecture. We are not informed what, if any, method 
of education has been adopted by architects in the United 
States of America to stimulate interest in our art, but 
consideration might well be given to this subject by the 
Council of the Architectural Association. General regard 
for every form of art has distinctly advanced in recent 
years, but there is much yet to be done in awakening more 
general appreciation. The new power wielded by the demo- 
cracy should be early directed to the immense value to the 
ys of education in architecture, not only practically, 


ut as a subject which will awaken powers of observation © 


and bring into operation a sense almost atrophied from 
inaction. If democracy is still absorbed in improving its 
material welfare, this is only the first and more obvious 
step in development. The time will come for mental and 
spiritual awakening, when architecture may be expected 
to take its true place in the world. Let us sow the good 


seed whilst there is time. 
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NOTES. 


Mr. Pav. WarTernovuss gave 
Oratory an address at the Royal 
Aschiterts, Lnstitute of British Archi- 
tects on Monday, instead 
of following the ic method of read- 
ing a paper. It was a characteris- 
tically admirable effort, rare in archi- 
tectural circles, and therefore the more 
refreshing and welcome, while the 
matter of the address was equal to the 
delivery. The discussion was pro- 
longed to so late an hour that Mr. 
Waterhouse had no time to reply to the 
various speakers, and it is to be hoped 
he may have an opportunity of doing so 
on a future occasion. Vitruvius, in his 
exhaustive list of the qualifications 
which he considered the architect 
should possess, did not include oratory, 
in fact rather deprecated it; most of 
the members present were glad that 
even the grand old Roman could be 
bettered. 
Arg architects responsible 
for delay in the preparation 
and examination of housing 
schemes‘ It is often sug- 
gested, and occasionally 
definitely stated that they are, but we 
believe there is little justification for 
this idea. In any case, we are glad that 
the Council of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects is calling the atten- 
tion of the members of the Institute and 
allied societies to the vital importance, 
in the public interest, of avoiding delay 
in the preparation and execution of 
housing schemes which may have been 
entrusted to them. The Council states 
that it is well aware that the delays 
which have taken place hitherto are in 
the main due to causes beyond the 
control of the architects concerned, 
who have done their utmost to press on 
this great national work. Nevertheless, 
it trusts that all architects engaged 
upon housing schemes will continue to 
devote the best of their skill and energy 
to the task and will, as far as possible, 
give it priority over their other profes- 
sional work. 


Delzy in 
Housing 
Schemes. 


THE recent correspondence, 

a arising out of the theory 
Pio cee n ®dvanced by Mr. Ham- 
i Awd. bidge, and the discussion 
growing out of it, has the 

interest of all inquiry undertaken 
seriously. But it sheds very little 
light as far as the practice of art is 
concerned, because approached with 
so little understanding of its nature. 
Counterpoint, the theory of music, is 
no more able to make a musician than 
is a knowledge of prosody able to make a 
man of letters. Conclusions deduced 
from architecture itself, such as the 
measurements of the Parthenon made 
by Mr. Hambidge, will never enable us 
to build a Parthenon. “The little 
more and how much it is,” his theory is 








unable to supply. Yet Mr. Hambidge 
pours scorn on the arts, which are, 
according to bim, sunk in @ morass for 
the want of this theory as their basis. 
The noble Leonardo da Vinci, measur- 
ing the lips of the Aphrodite, seeking 
for the mathematical laws of beauty, 
was wasting his time. The fact is that 
the theory follows after art instead of 

ing it. Mr. Hambidge does 
not understand the laws of its being, 
and though his theory is not without 
importance in opening out inquiry, art 
will not blossom out of it. Mr. Ham- 
bidge would have us believe that for 
years no artist has been able -to por- 
tray a god for the lack of this founda- 
tion for his art. But would the author 
of this theory recognise a god if 
created ? We think not. The gods 
come in strange disguises, no doubt, 
but hardly through the root two form ! 
Nor must we seek them through obso- 
lete conceptions, which we fancy are in 
the mind of Mr. Hambidge, but where 
they may be found. The ill8 of art are 
not to be cured in such a way. 


But though Mr. Hambidge, 

The in his theory of proportion, 
Struggle of misunderstands the nature 
the Arts of art, what he says on the 
subject is well worth pon- 

dering over. For the arts are very 
much ontheirtrial. The public watch 


dissolving and 


{Fesrvary 20, 15° 


the rather unedifying struggle between 
groups of artists, the very abstract and 
sentimental idealism amongst others, 
the jealous and competitive spirit, and 
eagerness for success, with which the 
arts are penetrated, not without sus- 
picion or even active distrust. There is 
deep need for a healthier, finer spirit 
We have to learn from public opinion 
that more is expected. The multiplica- 
tion of associations, societies, groups, 
in recent years overlapping each other, 
reappearing as the 
essential weakness within broke them 
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gp, is but a sign of this divided state. 
They have proved no escape from the 
old materialism—are still the old 
materialism which sent the world 
crashing down in 1914—whereas the 
application of a few neglected but plain 

inciples of life and conduct would do 
what they have never done for us, and 
what Mr. Hambidge’s theory will fail 


to do also. 


Ar the recent dinner of the 
Engineer London Society one of the 
andthe speakers said, in referring to 
Architect. the Charing Cross Bridge 
problem, that we all wanted the ugly 
bridge removed, but, in common fair- 
ness, we must consider the convenience 
of the passengers. He had been 
informed that many people had bought, 
or built, houses in the districts served 
by the line, so as to be put 
down at Charing Cross, within a few 
minutes’ walk of their respective places 
of business. He could not see how the 
reasonable claims of these people could 
be met if the railway bridge was 
removed; it was a difficult question 
and one for the engineer to settle. 
Well, the engineer has had a free hand 
in matters of this kind for over half a 
century, and it can hardly be said that 
he is the man to have uncontrolled 
charge of such a work as the one under 
consideration. The question is one of 
proper planning, using the words in 
the widest sense; that is, conceiving 
a scheme as a perfect whole, in three 
dimensions, that shall comply with all 
the claims of convenience, and at the 
same time satisfy our wsthetic desires, 
and in our opinion only the trained 
architect is equal to the task. 


Ir has been remarked that 
» hone ag now the Royal Masonic 
Institution. [nstitution is going to be 

housed in larger premises, 
leaving its present home in Great 
Queen-street, we might have avoided 
the loss of a beautiful old Renaissance 
house which had- to be destroyed to 
make room for the enlargement of the 
present premises. Is this another la- 
mentable result of a lack of foresight ? 





AN important step, and we 

Payment believe a step in the right 
by Results. direction, has been taken 
_ by the executives of the 
engineering trade unions at Manchester, 
who have announced their intention of 
taking a ballot of their members on 
the question of payment by results in 
, *hgineering trades. The unions 

g this step have a membership of 
Some 600,000, and the decision arrived 
at will undoubtedly have a very great 
miuence on the employees in other 
industries. It is generally accepted 
among both employers and operatives 
production must be increased if 
existing high prices are to be 
uced, and the most practical way 
Secure this desirable end seems to 
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be the introduction of a system of 
payment by results, which would pro- 
vide an incentive for workmen to 
increase their output, and labour- 
saving machinery. 


THERE is always a lure in 

The the word craftsmanship ; 
caer therefore, having received 
Exhibition. 2 invitation to see the 
handicraft exhibition of 

the Kelmscott Fellowship at Ashburton 
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Hall in Red Lion-square, we took 
an early opportunity to go, but found 
it was only open after six in the 
evening. Might we suggest that on 
cards of invitation it is a good plan 
to name the hours duarimg which an 
exhibition is open, so that time and 
disappointment might be saved ? 


., A special General Meeting 
Mesnacnt of the Royal Institute 
the of British Architects 
Institute. wij] be held on Monday, 
February 23, when the portrait of 
Mr. Henry T. Hare (Past-President), 
which has been painted by Sir William 
Llewellyn, K.C.V.0., A.R.A., will be 
unveiled and presented to the Royal 
Institute. This ceremony will be 
followed by a lecture by Mr. Jay 
Hambidge, the distinguished American 
art critic, on his theory of proportion 
in Greek art, with special reference 
to architecture. Mr. Hambidge’s in- 
vestigations in this region have recently 
been the subject of considerable dis- 
cussion in this country. The meeting, 
which will take place at 8.30 p.m., 
is hkely to be an unusually interesting 
one. 























From a drawing by Mr. T. HAROLD SMITH, 
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GENERAL NEWS. 
Proposed New Thames Bridge. 
Commis pep po Srenaaee 

propose 
4 — present Albert 
xige at ane. t is cntietpated thet the 
will be slightly widened at the spot. 


British School at Rome. 
work accomplished by the British 
de Rome and Jarvis Students during 
tenure of their studentehips is now on 
2 the Grafton Galleries, from 10 a.m. 
6 p.m. daily. The Exhibition closes on 
February 28. 
The National Gallery. 
VI at the National Gallery has been 
re-opened to show a number of portraits and 


portrait groups chosen from the Gallery collec- 
tions, i i the northern Continental 


Schools and the Italian Schools, and the room 
affords a rough opportunity of comparing at 
close quarters the methods and periods of some 
three’ centuries of European portraiture. 
A City War Memorial. 

The coll ot Menows of the pase sé 6. Michael, 
Cornhill, is to be replaced by a bronze figure of 
St. Michael, designed by Mr. R. R. Goulden. 








The figure, 5ft. high, represents St. Michael 
with one sword repelling strife and leading 
forth brotherhood and love. The sculpture, 
which will be gilded, will stand immediately to 
the right of the entrance porch facing Cornhill. 


Advances by Building Societies. 

The Ministry of Health understands that 
certain building societies are prepared to make 
advances to builders, as well as to purchasing 
occupiers, of houses in respect of which Govern- 
ment subsidies are payable under the recent 
Housing (Additional Powers) Act. In some 
cases it is understood that the building societies 
would be prepared to lend up to 75 per cent. of 
the cost of building to the occupying purchaser 
and up to 75 per cent. of the reduced cost (i.¢., 
cost less subsidy) to the builder. 


Paris Improvement Schemes. 


A meeting is to be held, presided over by 
M. Autrand, Prefect of the Seine, to discuss the 
sixty-seven plans which have been put forward 
for the improvement of Paris. Some of these 
affect the City itself, and others deal with the 
suburbs. The necessity of alterations to the 
bridges and quays along the Seine will also be 
discussed. A number of schemes are on foot 
for the creation of new sports’ grounds and 
garden cities. 


“Pandora.” Mr. ALFRED F. Harpmman, Sculptor. 
From the Exhibition of the British School at Rome, at the Grafton Galleries. 
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EXHIBITIONS OF THE WEEK. 


Tax Grafton Galleries are fairly well {| ed 
with works sent in for the first stage in the 
Prix de Rome Competitions by scholars of the 
British School at Rome, and contain many 
interesting works, amongst which the highest 
level is probably reached in sculpture work 
by Gilbert ward and ©. 8. Jagger ; the 
low relief decorative panels by these artists is 
of noteworthy quality. A. F. Hardiman has 
an admirable relief panel of horses. ©. W. 
Dyson-Smith and Alexander Styles are also 
selected for final competition. Decorative 
work, as a whole, we find disappointing and 
do not think the true decorative instinct is very 
much in evidence, Four are selected for final 
competition ; clever painting, good colour and 
drawing, are well in evidence, but not decorative 
quality of distinction. It is a little curious 
that we find the sense of decorative quality 
so fully expressed in two little landscapes by 
Miss Somerscales (28), whilst the same feeling is 
so rare amongst things designedly meant for 
decoration. 

The architectural drawings make an interesting 
collection and some of theni are far above the 
average in ability. L: De Soissons, P.D. Hep- 
worth and H. C. Bradshaw are conspicuously 
successful, the latter scholar covering a wide 
range of careful illustration and clever conjec- 
tural restoration; the drawings of the Temple 
of Fortune, Praenesta (restoration), the fine 
plan of Rome, and the beautiful sectional 
drawings of the Church of the Immaculate at 
Genoa are amongst the best of a remarkably 
able lot of drawings. Very noticeable, too, 
are the projets done by Mr. Bradshaw at the 
Ecole des Beaux Arts, during part of the tenure 
of the Henry Jarvis Studentship. 


Amongst a number of drawings in the fourth 
room, the admirable work by D. W. Thomas 
takes a high place and R. A. Duncan, though 
not selected for final competition, shows 
promising work. We believe that the execution of 
careful and effective drawings is not time thrown 
away, but, seen in the bulk in such an exhibition 
as this, one is inclined to wonder whether so 
many big drawings are really to be encouraged. 
It is desirable that all drawings should indicate 
sympathy with the designs they portray, and 
we wish this evidence could be more frequently 
found. In one large illustration at this exhibi- 
tion, an elevation executed with praiseworthy 
skill rouses no great appreciation of the work 
it depicts and actually suffers by comparison 
with the charming background so deftly put in 
How difficult it seems to keep a true balance 
between the drawing, as such, and the design 
as such. It is difficult to believe that anyone 
who has anything good to say in design will 
fail in finding some sort of sympathetic expres- 
sion of it, but we are constantly seeing admirably 
executed drawings which echo no appreciation of 


design value. 


—— 





THE SOCIETY OF ARCHI- 
TECTS. 


AmeEzEttnNe of the Society of Architects was 
held at 28, Bedford-square, W.C.1, on 
February 12, Mr. Edwin J. Sadgrove, Presi- 
dent, in the chair. The Secretary announced 
twenty-four nominations for membership, 
including five from the South African Branch 
of the Society, the reinstatement to member- 
ship of Mr. L. W. Barnard, F.R.1.B.A., of 
Cheltenham, and the admission to the 
Register of Students of Messrs, H. M. Barker, 
8S. W. Beames, F. W. Harvey, and W. A. 
Funnell. The following candidates for 
membership were elected :— 


W. Atkinson, Bushey. | A. C. Gilbert, London. 
T. O’ Beirne, Ayr. T. W. Goldsmith, 
F. A. L. Butler, Eastbourne. 
Birmingham. H. w. Horsley, 
H. J. Davies, Wat- London. 
ford. H. Palser, Eastbourne 
C. Fullford, Salis- | H. Skyrme, Hereford. 
ary. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Institute, The Society of Architects and the 
Bridgwater Competition. 

Sir,—! should like to thank the Secretaries 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects 
and the Society of Architects for their con- 
widerate and dignified replies to my | ans gpoal 
and to say that, as these come from two 

te and distinct bodies, they are of 
‘eular interest, in that, being summed up, 
' r amount to a frank and open confession 
_ that the onus of decision as to 
the fairness of conditions rests with competing 
architects. Are they aware that in spite of 
their “ veto” about thirty schemes have been 
submitted for the competition in question ? 

The Secretary of the Society, with more 
daring, after complaining of destructive 
criticism, and adding naively that it comes 
from outside the fold, very kindly invives 
constructive suggestions. After first recalling 
to the Secretary's mind that when our mouths 
are troubled with decadent teeth the dentist’s 
destructive criticisms are the first step towards 
a more sanitary substitate, I suggest, con- 
sttuctively, that bodies who profess to represent 
the profession should do so in fact and in toto. 

The very existence of schismatic offspring 
of the Institute would seem to prove that at 
some time certain members of the profession 
felt “a divine dissatisfaction.” One now 
hears, though not so frequently as one would 
wish, of yet another and still younger offspring 

jming itself about to do great deeds 
And so it will doubtless continue that men 
will arise earnest to do or die, and like your two 
correspondents, fall exhausted by the way, 
gasping, “ We have tried, but, alas! we had 
not the power.” The Secretary of the 
Mother Body quite mistakes my meaning in 
suggesting that I think that the Institute has 
the power to prohibit. No, Sir, we are all 
quite agreed that they have not; our point 
of difference 1s that, professing what they do, 
they should have this power. 

So it will continue as long as those who sit 
on the family coach have no feeling but a 
distant contempt for the mongrel who yaps 
as the wheels pass over its head; as long as 
there are Councils which consist of senior and 
junior members, the duty of the latter being 
merely that of sitting like kangaroos, jumping 
when the seniors jump, and echoing their 
“aye” or “nay”; as long as egoism shall 
take the place of a real compelling Unity of 
the whole, so shali it continue. 

The first essential step is the unity of amal- 
gamation, followed by the protection of regis- 
tration. Then the profession will be able to 
i: mage " parasitie growth upon its young, 
even as the trades to-day prohibit the purposes 
a Prime Ministers. es : 

As a temporary expedient I suggest con- 
sructively that Ben ggg enon are 

med which concern the architectural pro- 
fyssion, members of the Institute should 
emboldened to seek appointment that Mey 
may represent the profession thereon. And 

uid ever such a terrible contingency arise 
“gam, representation should be most forcibly 
made that in organising the forces of a country 
m War time technical knowledge can be put to 
4 far greater use than in working the bolt of a 
file at le. 2d. a day, or in clerking at £3 3s. 
* week It will then be unnecessary for, a 
tamed architect to make individual repre- 
wutation of the waste of his technical quali- 
Serie vam op the eas Tog 
form of & commission in the Works Services, 
and then only to find himeelf placed under » 
C0. who, though in everyway a most charming 
Person, was entirely non-technical. “ 

No, Sir, the betrayal of the lession as 
7eTman guns is a t which will 
the allegiance for many years to come. As 

y of the Society is kind enough to 
be Suggestions, I would add that 

Yery pleased to hear from any one who is 


interested to know of how Registration is 
enforced and brain sucking prohibited in many 


of the States of America. + 
H. Bryant NEWBOLD. 


Architects’ Fees. 


Sir,—With reference to your “ Note”’ in the 
current issue on this subject, it is eight years 
ago since I expressed the personal opinion, 
in an article dealing with professional practice, 
that in the architectural profession payment 
by commission on the cost of the building was 
wrong in principle, if not immoral, and suggested 
“why have a scale at all, and why should not 
architects, like other artists, adjust their 
charges in accordance with what they could 
command for their services?” I am pleased 
to find this view supported by Mr. Statham. 


215 


Tae adoption of your suggestion for free 
trade in design would, I think, overcome some 
of the present difficulties, particularly in the 
case of some of the younger architects who are 
just commencing practice. As the matter at 
present stands, either they are over-paid or the 
more experienced practitioners are inadequately 
remunerated. I am aware, of course, that the 
present scale is not a maximum and that some 
architects charge a higher percentage, but 
there are not many who can do that, and the 
man in the street regards the scale as a minimum. 
Not only that, but the ‘tendency of public 
bodies is to disregard it altogether, and to 
endeavour to get architectural work done at 
the lowest possible rate by inviting architects 
to compete on a basis of fees, 

Possibly it may be thought that the adoption 
of the free-trade emmy © might a vate the 
latter state of affairs, but it could be got over 
by architects insisting that public appointments 
should be made on the basis of professional 
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Design for a War Memorial. Me. Atraen F. Hagpiman, Sculptor. 
From the Exhibition of the British School at Rome, at the Grafton Galleries. 
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qualifications only, and by ignoring all induce- 
ments to reduce the qualification to one of fees. 
Other methods of payment than the percen- 
tage system, such as the fee-plus-cost proposal 
and others which are to some extent in vogue 
in America, have their advocates, but, on the 
other hand, there are those who find them 
much more complicated than the percentage 
m, which has the merit of simplicity, 
h it is admittedly wrong in principle. 
It seems to be a choice between finding a 
generally acceptable basis of charging or 
letting the architect, like other artists, be free 
to make his own terme. 
C. McArtuvr Butier, 
Secretary, Society of Architects. 


Restrietion of Restrictions. 

Str,—Your article emphasises much-needed 
amendments and removals, We are beset 
with restrictions that have now almost crushed 
out inducements to build, and in some cases 
seem as though intended to prevent it. 

Our archaic by-laws need re-writing. Whilst 
forbidding harmless and even desirable items 
they allow abominations that affect health and 
comfort, and restrictions only adapted to houses 
built or rebuilt in old towns are used without 
sense or reason by authorities in rural districts 
for sheds, stores and places of no consequence 
to the public. A new house or row of houses 
whose k eaves aré not. over 15 ft. from 
ground need only have a rear space 10 ft. 
wide, and on this may be erected w.c., dust shed, 
&c. When a back street is built-on the rears of 
the respective houses they need not be more than 
20 ft. apart, and if over 15 ft. high, 30 ft., so 
allowing one of the worst features of slums in 
this twentieth century in towns and villages 
that insist on 9ft. rooms and a lot of arbitrary 
sizes that are of little importance. 

I know an authority, full of “ by-law” 
reverence, which has allowed house after house 
to be erected, each with important living-room 
windows shut out from sun and most of the 
light by next building 4 ft. away, whilst for- 
bidding, or proseouting for, some obscure and 
unimportant detail that concerns neither 
health, safety nor appearance. 

Restrictions that have arisen during and 
since the — all go. The Government is 
buying up rials, iriterfering with labour, and 
paying thousands of men a substantial wage 
to do nothing. Only yesterday a builder told 
me that to a man recently dernobilised he 
offered a good job. The reply was, “‘ Not at 
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present; I’m going to take my 29s. a week 
and have a holiday.” 

Another set of restrictions should also be 
swept away—the 1909-10 Land Valuation 
fiasco, with its deterrent resplt. The money 
raised probably pays part of the official expense 
of running the curious, cumbersome machine, 
and the wretched taxpayer makes up the loss 
as he has to do with the telephones, Post Office, 
bread supply, railways, and will do more largely 
if anything else comes under the blighting grip 
of Nationalisation. “A RLBA” 


Srr,—I am glad to observe the attitude you 
express in your leading article upon “ Restric- 
tions,” which could be developed in a consider- 
ably larger sphere than you describe. May I 
describe my experience? I have been waiting 
for 15 months for a house in a provincial town 
24 miles from London, and finally negotiated 
for a house to purchase. The landlord wanted 
to sell, I wanted to buy, and the tenant wanted 
to go, but had nowhere to go! Result, the 
purchase collapsed. I negotiated for a plot of 
land; the owner made the condition that I 
must build another house like the adjoining 
house, which cost £1,000 pre-war period and 
could not be built under £3,000 at the present 
time—result, another collapse. 

I negotiated for another plot, which has the 
condition for a house of the value of £400, which 
is satisfactory. 1 prepared my plan for a house 
having regard to the maximum superficial area 
of 1,400 ft. and the plans are approved by the 
local authority, but the certificate is given under 
the Public Health Act, 1875. Having regard 
to an exposed position, I designed the outer 
wall 4} in. brickwork, which is non-porous, a 
2 in. cavity and an inner wall of 3 in. concrete 
slabs, which will be perfectly dry when the 
house is occupied. I am now told by the 
Borough Surveyor that this construction will 
not secure the subsidy because a combination of 
brickwork and concrete is not in the regulations 
which have just been issued by the Ministry of 
Health, but of which I cannot have a copy 
because they are not printed! Am I to pull 
down the concrete wall and build a 44 in. brick 
wall to secure the subsidy? Ifso, why are some 
firms, such as those at the “Ideal Home” 
Exhibition, allowed to build two-story houses 
with a 6 in. thickness in concrete whereas mine 
would be 10} in. finished thickness? Why are 
these regulations introduced two months after 
the Act was passed ? 

There is another matter which appears to 
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have escaped notice—that is, is the tax 
land and houses under the 1909 Finan 

still in force? Is the subsidy given so t} 

Government can take it back again in tax. 
And will the subsidy, when secured, be . 
to income tax ? 

It appears to me that more speed . 
made in the erection of the houses requi 
private enterprise if these complicat: 
vexatious regulations were removed, th: 
being submitted to the Ministry of Heai:| 
the first place for approval and the s 
paid upon completion—that is, if the pla: 
passed bya practical man. Asa result, on 
applications for the subsidy have been m 
a borough of 40,000 inhabitants: | 
comment is, therefore, superfluous. 

“ PERPLEX 


Luxury Building Appeal Tribunal. 

Sir,—You raise the point in your “Note” on 
this subject as to why no architect's name 
appears as a member of the Appeal Tribunal 
appointed by the Ministry of Health, and you 
ask if it is too late to press for this. . 

When the proposal of constituting the 
Tribunal was made, the Council of the Society 
of Architects expressed the view that this 
Tribunal should be composed of one architect, 
one surveyor, one representative of the Chamber 
of Commerce, one master builder, and one 
building trades’ operative. It was thought 
that a tribunal so constituted would ensure 
a fair judgment of any points submitted to it, 
and the proposal was made to the Ministry of 
Health through an influential member of 
Parliament who, not content with the consti- 
tution of the Tribunal as now arranged, again 
urged that there should be a representative 
architect thereon. 

Dr. Addison in his reply, expressed regret 
that it was not possible to accede to the 
request, and he seemed to think that as the 
Tribunal was composed of two members of the 
Building Trades’ Industrial Council, one 
eminent lawyer, one representative of the 
local authorities and one highly-respected 
business man, the claims of the architectural 
profession to be represented could be’ set aside. 
I should like to make it clear, however, that the 
point you raise has not been allowed to go by 
default so far as the Society of Architects is 
concerned. 

C. McArtnur But er, 
Secretary, Society of Architects. 


Sculptor. 
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Aw Ordinary General Meeting of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects was held at 9, 
Conduit-street, W. 1, on Monday last, Mr. J. W. 
Simpson (President) in the chair. 


Obituary. 
After the minutes of the previous meeting had 
been the Hon. SECRETARY announced the 


decease of the following members :—Mr. Ewen 
Harper (¥.), Mr. Stanley H. Williams (A.), Mr. 
Frederick G. Coward (A.), Mr. R. F. Gutteridge 
(A), Mr. John Day (L.), and Mr. G. H. Krag 
(Hon. Corresponding Member, South America). 


Architectural Education. 


Me. Paci WaTernovsse, M.A., then delivered 
an address on “The Future of Architectural 
Edueation,”’ in the course of which he said that 
the process of teaching was merely that of 
shortening the process of absorption by the 
pupil. The teachers shortened or facilitated 
the process of absorption in twb ways—first, by 
placing the facts to be absorbed within easy 
reach of the pupil, and, secondly, by stimulating 
his appetite for the facts. The teaching of art 
differed from the teaching of science. Archi- 
tecture was a science and an art. It therefore 
demanded teaching of the two kinds. The 
difference between the teaching of art and the 
teaching of science lay in this—that in teaching 
science you laid before the pupil facts which 
he was to store and use for himself as facts, 
wake pometing — you laid facts before the 

it facts which he was to digest and repro- 
duce in his own form. 7 

Before 1882 men entered the profession solely- 
through the medium of pupilage. A pupil's 
master had, in most cases, the best of reasons for 
withholding from his pupil any full measure of 
what we now understood by education. If the 
office was a small one the pupil was often kept at 
the beginning to menial and promoted at 
the end - re for which he was 
tanipe. If the office was large the il found 
himgelfone of a herd of ‘ahiin yoda 
news from the actual mai of operation 
was such as to give them very little touch with 
the setualities of production and procedure. 
Still, between oon extremes there were many 

artists who gave to the young men under 
their charge careful tenisiins, good advice, 
; experience, true friendship, and a start 
ty an the Institute determined to estab- 
of examinations. Beginning with 
the thin end of a very excellent 

pro — to ris v ra. bd 
Vitation was not widely accepted. 
To EBecended in 1882 the foracena 
without i i i 
be esdmitted . the Associateship. What 

ment of that obliga’ test 
meant to the present generation of cides aroha. 


em wee difficult to say : one thing it certainly 


wae that they eee Seay yeas Seo 
ramming Was only a question 


into the taaght some 
Me taughs would not, by the mere 








of his own appetite, absorb or even think of as 
food. But if there were men who really made a 
—— out of feeding young minds with meat 
which the young minds discharged at examiners 
‘in an undigested condition, where did the fault 
lay? Obviously and wholly with examiners. 
There could be no excuse for holding any ex- 
aminations on such lines that candidates could 
pass by the mere emission of undigested facts or 
figures. If an examination could not test 
knowledge it had better not test anything. 

The Institute charter of 1887 took powers for 
the increasing of its examination system by 
establishing Preliminary, Intermediate and Final 
Examinations. The Royal Institute of British 
Architects in 1887 did a very fine and very dis- 
interested thing. It laid down the framework 
of a structure which was in a short while to 
exceed even its designers’ expectations. The 
institute set out to obtain for all those entering 
the profession a systematic course of education, 
to be tested by progressive examinations, the 
passing of which should form the primary quali- 
fication for admission to its class of Associates. 

The Progressive Examinations consisted of 
the Preliminary, the Intermediate and the 
Final. The Preliminary was no mbdre than a 
test of general school education plus a minimum 
knowledge of draughtsmanship. They naturally 
accepted certificates or examinations of a 
ou number of recognised universities, colleges 
and schools as the equivalent of the general 
portion of their examination, and they allowed 
candidates to submit evidences of their past 
performances in the way of drawing, which, 
if considered satisfactory, exempted them also 
from the technical part of the test. The 
meanings of this Preliminary Examination and 
of the recognised exemptions therefrom were, 
first, that they insisted on a reasonable standard 
of grounding in history, geography, literature, 
mathematics and science ; aa that they 
called for at least some witness to the applicant's 
hope of being able to draw; and third, that 
they acknowledged the ability of most decent 
secondary schools to equip a candidate with 
all that they asked for at this stage. 

The Intermediate Examination brought the 
candidate to grips with the realities of archi- 
tectural study. It was the aim of this test, 
as of the Final Examination, to make sure 
not only that the candidate could answer 
questions, but that he should have spent a 
reasonable period in steady work. It was to 
this end that the regulations demanded the 
production of testimonies of study. Those 
testimonies of study nominally consisted of 
eight sheets of half double elephant, two of 
which represented the orders, two more con- 
tained measured work, one dealt with ornament, 
and the three remaining represented carpentry 
and other construction. The whole object of 
these testimonies was to prove that there had 
been on the part of the candidate practical 
exercise in architectural subjects, and they 
allowed certain work done in the Royal Academy 
School and in the Architectural Association 
School to be accepted in lieu of the standard 
requirements. The written part of the exami- 
nation consisted of two papers on styles, 
history, and features, two upon construction, 
practical and theoretical, and a fifth paper, 
the subject of which was optional, giving the 
candidate the choice of specialising in a rudi- 
mentary way in architectural history, mathe- 
matics and mechanics or elementary design. 

In the Final Examination, as in the previous 
one, great importance was attached to the 
work which had to be submitted before the 
candidate was admitted to sit for the written 


.and oral examination. Naturally. this final 


test concerned itself very largely with the 
question of design. Every six months the 
Institute published subjects on which, or rather 
on a choice of which, the candidates might 


of sufficient merit to be approved by the Board 
of Architectural Education. In addition to 
these designs—in which a certain latitude was 
allowed to prize winners in the Institute Design 
Competitions, and to students of the Royal 
aoatemprdeah candidate had to offer an 
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original thesis on a historical, scientifie or 
wsthetic subject kindred to architecture. In 
the examination itself the merely catechetical 
portion was limited to hygiene, i 
construction, and professional practice, the 
greater part of the time being devoted to the 
actual working out of an original design on a 
set subject. This examination was distinctly 
supplemental to the Intermediate test; a 
fulfilment of it, so to speak, and it was 
destined to be a criterion of a candidate’s full 
powers as an artist in design, a specialist in 
construction and a man of business. 

To return to the Intermediate, the Institute 
very wisely decreed that the courses of certain 
carefully selected schools should be accepted 
as substitutes for the passing of this examina- 
tion. The Institute’s hold on the qualifications 
of these recognised courses was secured by the 
verdicts of external examiners or visitors. 
These examiners were for the most part members 
of the Board of Architectural Education, or 
if not were persons in whose judgment on the 
subject of standard the Board could 
entire confidence. The whole objects of the 
Examination system were to make sure that 
sound education was going on in the country, 
and to make sure that only those who had 
successfully learned architecture were admitted 
as Associates. 

The Institute owed and would continue to 
owe incalculable thanks, on of archi- 
tecture, to the personnel of the teaching pro- 
fession. it did not matter where a man had 
been educated or how he had been educated 
so long as he knew. It had been suggested that 
in some of the more flourishing seats of archi- 
tectural learning there was too academic a 
spirit, that the work produced was too much 
of one type, and that the actual designing 
was in a groove of too great similarity. There 
was nothing to be said against the multipli- 
cation of architectural schools. The more the 
better—if they were all good. So long as it 
was remembered that a school was primarily 
a place in which to learn, and only secondarily 
a place in whieh to teach, we could continue 
to give unqualified thanks for the great benefits 
they had rendered and were continually 
rendering to the standard of knowledge among 
young practising architects. 

A most encouraging sign in connection with 
architectural education was the growth of a 
strong and very divergently expressed enthu- 
siasm on the subject of reform. From one 
quarter came the insistent suggestion that what 
was needed for the enlargement of educational 
growth was the abolition of the hold of the 
R.1.B.A., and it was contended by this group 
of believers that the whole control the 
examining system should be in the hands of 
the Universities. Others insisted that examina- 
tion could only be fairly conducted by pro- 

fessional teachers; some, he believed, main- 
tained that a student should only be examined 
by his own teachers. By some it was felt 
that the Institute should do its utmost to 
prolong the period of study, and should delay 
the age of entering the profession. He (the 
speaker) could see no vice whatever in the 
prevailing system. All that it suffered from 
was growing pains. The call for a more intimate 
participation in the examination system, the 
demand for greater stimulus to higher education, 
the wish for a wider territorial extension of 
the benefits of such education could all be met 
by very simple devices of organisation. One 
clamour he hoped would never be met—the 
voice of those who desired that the body which 
started the educational improvement which 
superseded mere pupilage should abandon ite 
interest in education and should hand the keys 
of entry to its own body over to other 
institutions. 

The Board of Education in Architecture 
must be 


a body appointed or invited by the RIL B.A, 
it must jealously and sealously serve the 
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interests of the Institute in excluding unsuitable 
men from membership, and it must or should 
be the permanent national force in the control 
of the examination system. _How was all this 
to be carried out? In the first place the 


bonds which nal saan united the Board to - 


the teaching ies of the country must be 

. This could be done without any 
loss of dignity by the Institute and with a great 
increase of prestige. Every large recognised 
achool should have representation on the 
Board. Similarly there should be on the 
Board such representation as they might be 
able to invite, and to secure all national bodies 
interested in their work, they should not 
shrink from inviting the Education Offices of 
England and Scotland, the Royal Academy 
and the older universities to help them by the 
presence of their nominees. The R.1.B.A. 
Council would retain the right of electing from 
the Institute the main body of the Board, but 
the effect of the enlargement in the directions 
indicated would be to make it national as well 
as professional in character. 

A Board of this increased size and rather 
changed mentality would be administrative 
and deliberative rather than executive, and it 
would remit the functions of detailed control 
to a sub-committee largely composed of teach- 
ing members of the Board, whose duties, 
however, would be strictly controlled by the 
Board itself. They would, in fact, ‘be respon- 
sible to the Board. No one knew how far the 
State itself might take interest in and give aid 
to architectural education; but it was well to 
keep such possibilities in view, and it was clear 
that the State could only welcome the appear- 
ance of an authority which by its power and 
its widespread constituents was ready to be 
the proper channel for any State help that 
might be forthcoming. 

As for their relationship to the schools, he 
proposed to strengthen it by a more real 
admission of the schools to representation. 
They had been asked to give the schools greater 
rein by according recognition such as would 
exempt students not only from the Intermediate 
Examinations, but also from the Final Exami- 
nation. This could not wholly be done. The 
schools asked too much when they demanded, 
even under limitations, that the Institute 
should consider any man as qualified for 
Associateship without having examined him 
themselves in any degree whatever. The most 
reasonable compromise in regard to this point 
would be as follows. Some of them were 
hoping that the professional part of the Final 
Examination should be enlarged into something 
more real than it was at present. Their idea 
was that no student should be considered passed 
for Associateship until he had obtained two 
certificates—one in the artistic and technical 
side of his craft and the other in the professional, 
and that he should be allowed to pass first 
whichever of these two departments of test 
his own circumstances dictated as most con- 
venient. If, therefore, any schools arrived at 
such a condition of supremacy as to be worthy 
of obtaining for their students exemption from 
a large part of the Final Examination, it should 
be possible to arrange that the Institute, while 
always continuing to hold its own examinations, 
should grant such a measure of exemption to 
the students of selected schools as would not 
abrogate its own power of saying the final 
word as to a candidate’s fitness. The Institute, 
in fact, might say to the schools something of 
this kind: “Our examination is now of two 
parts—the technical and the professional. We 
will not grant to any other body than ourselves 
the right of passing applicants in the pro- 
fessional test; that is our affair, and we are 
the best and the sole judges of it. With 
regard to the technical part of our qualifying 
examination, we are willing (subject to such 
safeguards as at present protect our exemptions 
from the Intermediate Examination) to recog- 
aise as qualifying for exemption certain 
advanced courses and examinations of selected 
universities and schools, subject always to this 

i our examining body must in 


pro 
ease be judges of the standard reached 

in design.” The Institute might retain its 
necessary hold on the design test 
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without insisting that the design examination 
should be conducted on the Institute premises. 
It might be possible for a pupil of a school 
recognised for the Final Examination to pass 
the whele of his exemption test on the school 
or university premises, except that he would 
necessarily have to the Professional 
Examination at the Institute, and that his 
exemption on the technical side would not be 
obtainable until the Institute had passed the 
drawings produced by him in the design test 
at his university or school. 

At present the control on the standard of the 
schools which the Institute exercised was 
secured by the fact that in the first place no 
school was admitted to “ recognition” rank 
except after a special inspection by members 
of the Board of Architectural Education, and 
secondly, the courses and examinations on 
which the recognition was based were con- 
stantly under the eye of external examiners, 
all of whom were either appointed or nominated 
by the Board, or otherwise in touch with it. 
That hold would need to be strengthened and 
systematised. It was probable that the 
existing arrangement as regarded external 
examiners would be suitably supplemented 
by the appointment of inspectors. 


Discussion. 

In the ensuing discussion, Sir A. 8. Biaek said 
that the R.LB.A. was grappling with problems 
which arose in a great many other fields of 
education besides architecture. 

Proresson BERESFORD Pre said he thought 
that the position could be cleared up by the 
publication of a summary showing the results of 
the Institute examinations for the five years 
agg to the war. The number who then sat 
or the Intermediate Examinations was about 
200 a year, and he would like to know how many 
got to that stage from schools and how many 
from other sources. He was under the impression 


‘that about half of the architectural education, 


up to the Intermediate stage was done in the 
schools, and the rest was done somehow or other 
in office training. He would also like to know 
whether there was any leakage between the 
number who went up for the Intermediate and 
the Final Examinations, and the proportion of 
candidates who the examinations. The 
education in the recognised schools only aimed 
at the Intermediate standard, and so long as the 
Institute maintained the position of keeping 
Final Examinations in the hands of those archi- 
tects who had no other business to occupy them- 
selves with, a stop would be put to mo whole 
progress of architectural education at the Inter- 
mediate stage. There was not a school of archi- 
tecture in the country which had a complete 
course of examinations up to the Institute Final. 
If they were prepared to accept certificates of 
further courses towards the Final, it would neces- 
sarily follow that Final courses would be created 
in schools which had Intermediate examinations. 
He was entirely unconvinced of the capacity or 
the desirability of the Institute holding itself 
as the ultimate critic of architectural design ; if 
it did, the fine art of architecture would lose its 
liberty. Sympathy with the young student's 
point of view in the progressive years of his life, 
when problems presented themselves to him in 
their most delightful form, was vital, but appre- 
ciation of the young man’s originality was not 
to be expected from the class of men constituting 
the Final Examination Board of the Institute. 
An architect could not be produced in a school ; 
he was not the product of any course of study. 
The ablest students were those who had de- 
veloped ability to the greatest extent and had 
commenced in the lower grades of an architect’s 
office. 

Proressor (. H. REILiy said it seemed that 
a very great step forward was to be taken under 
Mr. Waterhouse’s guidance in the matter of 
architectural education. The schools did not 
grow up out of the Institute examinations, but 
out of the desire of the Architectural Association 
and the universities in the provinces to promote 
agreatart. The Board of Education very wisely 
made design a greater factor in the scheme 
of Examinations, but there was danger that 
enthusiasm might be squeezed out. The schools 
should be allowed to develop their own designs. 
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He did not want to take any power f; 
Institute, but rather to bring the Insti: 
the schools. 

Mr. L. Soromon said he disagr: 
Professor Pite regarding the exami: H 
thought they were the cream of the )): 
and men who were extremely busy. 

Proressor A. E. RicHarpson said th 
tecture could not be taught, and it was 


sible to encourage the study of the u: lea 
principles. ‘ be, 
Dr. E..iorr Smiru gave a detailed a t of 


the educational system in the medical pr.{.~ion, 
Mr. Maurice Wee said that if the | 


was to keep its hold on architectural edyc.: ad 
the Board of Architectural Education shiuid be 
representative of every society, univer and 


school engaged in the work of architect ura! ody. 


cation. The Board should be made some} ing 
much more than a body for attempting +» get 
men through the examinations, and it should 
‘set a standard far higher than those examinations. 

Proressor A. C. Dickre said he would like 
to see architectural education raised far higher 
than at present, but he would look upon it as 
a calamity if anything were done which in any 
way would tend to withdraw the schools from 
the Institute. 

Mr. Aan E. Muwsy said a plea should be 
made for a greater measure of technical educa- 
tion for architects. With the large number of 
new materials now being used and the new 
problems of construction a great deal more 
ought to be done in architectural studies to vive 
more knowledge in matters which mizht be 
regarded as purely technical. In designing 
modern buildings, great responsibilities were 
taken ; they were full of technicalities, and it was 
necessary that architects should be properly 
trained to assume these responsibilities. 

Mx. L. B. BuppEN recommended the Insti- 
tute to consider the constitution of the General 


Medical Council as a model. Members of the 
Institute should have a long and thorough edu- 
cation, with a minimum of five years. 

THRE PREsipENt closed the discussion, and Mz 
WartErnovse briefly replied. 


Special General Meeting. 

The How. Secretary announced that a 
special general meeting of the Institute will be 
held, at 9, Conduit-street, W. 1, on February 23, 
when Mr. Jay Hambidge will read a paper on 
“ Greek Design,” and a portrait of Mr. Henry T. 
Hare (Past-President) will be presented to the 


Institute. 





(This wall tablet is being erected in Kings od 
Church, Wotton- under- Edge, ( Houcestersh ire, 
from the design of Mr. Grahame B. Tubs. 
AR.LB.A. Captain Seymour Tubbs was the 
second son of Mr. Percy B. Tubbs, F.R.I.B.A.. 
and Mrs. Tubbs, and was the brother of ‘'c 
The tablet, which is in white Pen- 
telican marble, with the letters tinted a hizht 

y for the sake of clearness, was carried «ut 
ay Fai Farmer & Brindley.) 
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“ILLUSTRATIONS. 


The Tite Prize : Winning Design. 

Tax problem set for this prize by the 
Royal Institute of British Architects was 
“& Loggia and Library in a Garden,” and 
the prize was won by Mr. P. H. Meldrum. 

In his criticism of the drawings submitted, 
at the Prize Distribution at the R.1.B.A., 
Mr. Arthur J. Davis said that Mr. Meldrum 
had not missed the opportunity of showing 
how @ sunlit building could be designed in 
broad masses. He relied entirely on his 
shadows and surrounding setting to produce 
s simple and most effective result. The 
word “loggia”’ suggested southern climes, 
and it was quite permissible to introduce a 
style such as had been so successfully evolved 
in southern countries. He had realised that 
a“ loggia ” should be sheltered and protected 
and designed so that it would not obstruct 
views of the garden. The series of niches 
shown in the plan took up space and were 
somewhat monotonous, without giving any 
corresponding practical advantage. It would 
have been more satisfactory to have designed 
one central niche and two different side 
festeres, or a niche at either end and a 
different central feature. The library had 
been somewhat sacrificed to the loggia, 
although assuredly the author was right in 
making the loggia the more important. 

Oxford Housing Scheme. 

We illustrate this week the first premiated 
design in the St. Aldate’s improvement 
scheme, Oxford, by Messrs. Halliday, Pater- 
son & Agate, architects, — 


Southport War Memorial. 

We also give illustrations of the proposed 
war memorial for Southport, from the 
designs ofjMessre. Lander, Bedells & Cromp- 
ton, architects. 
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THE ARCHITECTS’ AND 
SURVEYORS’ ASSISTANTS’ 
PROFESSIONAL UNION. 


Tue Architects’ and Surveyors’ Assistants’ 
Professional Union is celebrating its first 
anniversary on Thursday, March 4. The execu- 
tive have arranged for a mass meeting of all 
employed members of the allied professions at 
Caxton Hall, Westminster, at 6.45 p.m.; and 
simultaneously meetings are to be held at as 
many centres as possible, including Liverpool, 
Southampton, Norwich, Glasgow, Manchester, 
and, it is hoped, Edinburgh, Newcastle, Sheffield, 
Birmingham and elsewhere. All arrangements 
are to be duly advertised. 

As a result of the Union’s first year’s work 
the Architects’ Assistants’ Welfare Committee 
has been re-established and re-constituted, and a 
meeting is called for February 17, when repre- 
sentatives of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, the Surveyors’ Institution, the 
Society of Architects, the Quantity Surveyors’ 
Association, and the Architectural Association 

_will meet the Hon. Secretary and Messrs. 
Evans, Duncan, Farmer, Strachan, Stone, 
and Hannam, of the Union. 

A matter which the Union has recently had 
under consideration is the position of the 
student in the smaller provincial‘town. He 
has, perhaps, finished his “‘ articles,” or even a 
course at a recognised school, but he realises 
that if he is to do any good in his profession he 
must continue his studiesfurther. The Union 
called into consultation one of its honorary 
members to help in the matter. It is considered 
better to begin with one subject only as an 
experiment, and as architectural design is the 
subject in which the provincial man most often 
fails, that subject has been chosen. Without 
setting out to be an educational body, the 
Union proposes to establish a correspondence 
Design Club, with periodical criticisms, at which 
those members who are sufficiently near London 
may attend; to the other members a report of 
a general and particular criticism will be sent 
by post. This may be supplemented, if practi- 
cable, by a week or fortnight of the member’s 
vacation being spent in hard work in a central 
studio, and here the range of subjects may be 
enlarged. Many employers, it is felt, would 
arrange for their assistants to have an extra 
week for such a course. 

A third suggestion is to make one or two 
collections of drawings of every” type in use 
in the profession—students’ drawings ; working 
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drawings, rendered coloured and hatehed ; 
freehand drawings and sketches; rough 
sketches from the job or site ; structural, detail, 
level, survey, ancient light and law drawings ; 
every type. in practical use of the highest 
standard only, and to circulate these through 
the provinces for exhibition, accompanied with 
reasoned essays as to why they have been 
selected by those competent to judge. 





MEETINGS. 


Fripay, February 20. 

Concrete Institute-—Mr. H. K. Dyson on 
“Some Points in Reinforced Concrete Design.” 
At 296, Vauxhall Bridge-road. 6 p.m. 

Glasgow Architectural Crajtemen’s Society.— 
Mr. A. B. Mitchell on “ Interior Architecture fin 
Ships.” At Royal Technical College. 7.45 p.m, 


Monpbay, February 23. 

Royal Institute of British Architects,—Mr. Jay 
Hambidge on “ Greek Design,” and tation 
of portrait of Mr. Henry T. Hare (Past-Presi- 
dent). At 9, Conduit-street, W.1. 8.30 p.m. 

St. Paul's Ecclesiological Society.—Rev. J. A. 
Dodd on “ Ewelme Church and Almshouse.” 
At Chapter House, E.C.4. 8 p.m. 

Liver pool Architectural Socvety.—Mr. J. H. 
Worthington on “ Random Reflections on 
Some Architectural Problems.” At 13, 
Harrington-street, Liverpool. 6 p.m. 

Architectural Association.—Mr. Clough 
Williams-Ellis on “ Cottage Constraction.” 
At 35, Bedford-square, W.C. 8 p.m. 


Wepnespay, February 25. 
Northern A¥chitectural Association.—Mr. P. J. 
Waldram on “ Frame Building: Old and New.” 
At 6, Higham-place. 7.30 p.m. 


Tuurspay, February 26. 

Concrete Institute.-—Mr. E. F. W. Grimshaw 
on “ Reinforced Concrete Fences and Posts.” 
At 296, Vauxhall Bridge-road. 7.30 p.m. 

Edinburgh Architectural Association,—Prof. 
G. B. Brown on “Why is Architecture the 
Mistress Art?” At 117, George-street. 8 p.m. 

Bartlett School of Architecture.—Professor F. 
M. Simpson on “ The Trend of Architectural 
Thought in England To-day.” At University 
College, Gower-street. 5.30 p.m. 

L.C.C. Central School of Arts and Orajts.—Sir 
Banister Fletcher, F.R.LB.A., on “Sir Chris 
topher Wren and his Works.” 'At BSouth-' 
ampton-row, W.C. 1. 6 p.m. 
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Proposed Improvement Scheme, St. Aldate's, Oxford. 
Messrs. Haturmpay, Paterson & AGATE, Architects. 


[The accommodation provided. is: 47 non-parlour 
parlour cottages, types B, C, and D; 12 flats for 


A; 13 


cottages, type 
old people. Total 72.) 
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TITE PRIZE DESIGN: A LOGGIA AND LIBRARY IN A GARDEN, By MR. P. H. MELDRUM 
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ENGLISH ARCHITECTURE IN THE 19th CENTURY. 


Tux following is an abstract of a paper 
read by Prorgesson F. M. Simpson, F. R.LB.A., 
at the Bartlett School of Architecture, last 
week :—- 

The nineteenth century in England was a4 
period of architectural chaos. Nearly every 
decade had its own conception of what was 
truth and what was heresy in architectural 
design; ite own high priests and crowd of 
enthusiastic disciples. The results would -not 
have been so unfortunate if the high priests 
had agreed, but they differed fundamentally. 
Much good work was done by individual 
architects, and buildings were erected which 
still stand out as monuments; but there was 
no general agreement, no striving for one end, 
no union; and without union no art can 
advance. 

Up to the end of the eighteenth many all 
art had been traditional, and the secrets of the 
crafts of architecture, painting, sculpture and 
the subsidiary arts been handed on from 
father to son for generations. The end of the 
century was a time of great upheavals and great 
ce in social life. The French Revolution 
attacked all tradition and generally-accepted 
usages, and the traditions of architecture were 
not strong enough to resist the onslaught. 
The latter half of the eighteenth century was a 
period of artistic, or rather archeological, 
revivals; and these not only conflicted with 
each other, but also fell foul of the vernacular 
traditions which, founded on Roman work and 
on the great Classic examples of the Italian 
and English masters of the Renaissance, had 
existed in England for centuries. There were 
two main revivals—Greek and Gothic—-and 
these two movements were used in strength 
after 1800, and culminated in the “ war of the 
styles,” as it was called, which split the archi- 
tectural world in twain during the whole of 
the first half of the nineteenth century. 

The Greek revival had started some fifty 
years before, largely owing to the enthusiastic 
investigations into the principles of ancient 
Greek art by Stuart, Revett and others, sup- 
ported by the powerful Dilettante Society. 
Additional force was given to the movement 
by the importation into England by Lord 
Elgin, in 1816, of the sculpture from the frieze 
and pediment of the Parthenon. It became 
the fashion for architects to spend two or three 
years in Greece or Asia Minor, minutely in- 
vestigating the remains of ancient buildings, 
measuring them with a thoroughness absent, 
I am afraid, from the methods of most students 
at the present time. 

Evidence of this thoroughness is shown by 
the monumental books published at that time, 
and by the buildings erected, such as Inwood’s 
St. Pancras Church; Wilkin’s University 
College and National Gallery ; Sir John Soane’s 
Bank of E d; Cockerell’s ‘laylorian, at 
Oxford; and the finest of all nineteenth- 
century buildings, St. George's Hall, Liverpool, 
by Elmes. These buildings are the direct pre- 
cursors of the most important and valuable 
= which is taking place in England to- 

y. 

The Gothic revival started simultaneously 
with the Greek. A year before the publication 
of Stuart & Revett’s “ Antiquities of Athens,” 
Horace, Walpole began his—at that time— 
fanious villa at Strawberry Hill, with its tower 
and drawbridge, cloisters and other affectations 
of medievalism. The next sensation was 
caused by the building, between 1810 and 1820, 
of Fonthill Abbey, “on the Gothic style,’ as 


it was laimed by William Beckford. As a 
coun t to the Dilettante Society, which 
supported the Greek revival, was started the 
Cambri Camden Society, which threw all 


coming to blows. In 1836, however, Pugin 
wn the gauntlet with his ‘“ Contrasts,” 
in which he compared the “noble edifices of 
the Middle Ages with the corresponding build- 
ings of the present day,” and followed this with 
‘The True Principles of Pointed or Christia 
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Architecture.” How he could claim a mono- 
poly as Christian for a style which did not start 
until 1,000 after the birth of Christ is 
somewhat difficult to understand. The Classic 
men picked up the gauntlet and much ink was 
spilled and much temper lost on both sides. 
It is difficult to understand now the bitter- 
ness with which the “ war of the styles” was 
waged. The fight was not confined to archi- 
tecture alone; a contemporaneous fight 
in the other arts as well. The Goths did most 
of the attacking in writing. Pugin was un- 
sparing in his invectives; and against this, 
Cockerell—who was President of the Institute, 
Royal Academician and Professor of Archi- 
tecture at the Academy—could hardly make 
effective reply. The fight was in full swing 
when Queen Victoria came to the throne, and 
honours were divided. The Goths gained a 
victory when the Government decided that the 
new Houses of Parliament were to be “ Gothic 
or Elizabethan ’’—imagine what the latter would 
have been like!—and entrusted Sir Charles 
Barry with the work in 1837. But in the follow- 
ing year, Liverpool vigorously counter-attacked 
with St. George’s Hall. These two buildings, 
begun at the same time, prove how sundered 
architectural taste and opinion were eighty 
years ago. Some twenty or thirty years later, 
the Classic men got a bit back when Parliament 
flatly refused to allow Sir Gilbert Scott to make 
the Foreign Office in Parliament-street Gothic. 

With the opening of the great Exhibition 
in 1851 and the death of Pugin in the following 
year, a new era commences. The Greek revival 
was dead. Conventional Classic still survived: 
In addition to the division of the architectural 
world into two main camps, the Classic camp 
was also sub-divided. Only a small percentage 
followed Soane, Cockerell and Elmes in their 
admiration for the purer forms—the majority 
continuing, more or less, the traditions handed 
down by Palladio, Inigo Jones, and other 
masters of the Italian and English Renais- 
sance. Charles Barry, for instance, although 
with the aid of Pugin he designed the Houses 
of Parliament, was by temperament and inclina- 
tion an opponent of the Gothic. His fine club 
houses in Pall Mall—the Reform and the 
Travellers’—are frankly copies of Florentine 
palaces. 

From 1850 onwards, for the next thirty years, 
the Goths swept everything before them. The 
central figure in the profession at that period 
was Sir Gilbert Scott. Under his direction the 
ancient cathedrals were scraped, re-chiselled, 
re-carved, and, in some cases, almost re-built. 
A clean sweep was made of everything that was 
not Gothic, and even Gothic itself was not 
sacred. Before the restoration mania set in, the 
churches, although damaged by neglect and 
mutilated by previous attempts at restoration, 
notably by James Wyatt, were full of the work 
of all ages, and were full of memories of the 
craftsmen who had laboured for their beautifi- 
cation. That history was largely destroyed, 
and the churches can never again possess the 
same fascination they had for our forefathers. 
One can never look at a piece of ing without 
an unpleasant thought at the back of one’s 
mind that it may not be medieval at all, but 
a nineteenth-century version of what may have 
been there originally. What the restorers 
never realised was that when one cannot make 
out exactly what a piece of carving is like, one 
eannot be certain that one is restoring it cor- 
rectly; and when that can be made out, no 
restoration is necessary. Fortunately, a few 
escaped, and Tintern Abbey, in Monmouthshire, 
is well worth a visit. 

Scott’s churches, although as a rule practical, 
spacious and well-lighted, are cold in appearance 
and leave one cold. Most are in stone and are 
based on thirteenth and fourteenth century 
Gothic. Previous to his time, only fifteenth 
century work had been copied, while Suffolk 
brick had been regarded as the proper material 
for outsides, cast-iron for traceried windows and 
for columns inside, and plaster for capitals and 
ornamental accessories. To his credit, Scott 
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all that, but his work me 


c : 
the level of his successors—NS tree coe 
Bentley, Butterfield, Pearson, George Gao} 
Scott, and others. A large numbe: f ct = 

by these men are faced with red brick. 

In the early Victorian period, house. yj 

decoration and furniture were almost joe: a 
The Exhibition of 1851 is generally regarded as 
having given them their final eo. p-de-race 
inasmuch as it brought the advertisiny manufac. 
turer and middleman to the front, destroyed 
the independence and individuality 4 the 
craftsman, and drove him into bondage for a 
wage. The houses of the period can be seen 


by thousands all over London, and their 
blighting influence is not yet entirely destroyed 
Most have stuccoed fronts, huge plate gloss 
windows and Welsh-slated roofs. The ints riors 
of most have been altered, and their original 
ugliness swept away. As a protest against 
stuccoed walls and slated roofs, a few architects 
re-introduced red brick and red tiles. The 
houses so built were promptly christened 


“Queen Anne.” Who started “ Queen Anne” 
it is difficult to say. Bodley, with some houses 
at Malvern, Philip Webb, with Lord Carlisle's 
house and a block of offices on the north side 
of Lincoln’s Inn Fields, were among the first, 


but they were soon thrown into the shade by 
Norman Shaw. There was a picturesqueness 
and playfulness about his buildings which 
attracted many, and to have a “ Norman 
Shaw ”’ house became the ambition of half the 
dwellers in the country. His work shows 
originality and marked individuality; it had 
little repose. Towards the end of his career he 
showed a restraint generally lacking in his 
earlier work, at least, in his country work; and 
lacking also in his Piccadilly Hotel, which, I 
think, is a stupendous blunder. His country 
houses have the merit of belonging to their 
surroundings and harmonising with the land- 
scape; this is largely because he used local 
materials. 

The same can hardly be said of his immediate 
successors. An age of pettiness set in. As 4 
result of the increased facilities for travelling, 
Fiemish gables, German doorways,’and Spanish 
ironwork appeared side by side in what was 
presented as an original composition. The 
great fault in these buildings is their scale, 
which is small, mean and undignified. The 
end of the century showed a breaking away from 
trifling with design and a return to sounder 
principles and broader views. 

The period 1870-1880 especially is per- 
meated with the Gothic spirit, and during 
that decade churches were erected in England 
as fine, as true and as original as any built in 
the Middle Ages. The movement reached its 
apex and then collapsed. Norman Shaws 
domestic work, although slightly different 0 
feeling from the present-day movement, cannot 
be ignored. It remains a stepping-stone, and 
in his work the solution of many perplexing 
difficulties will be found. You may not always 
like the solutions—improve upon them. That 
is the way art advances. On these buildings, 
much of the detail may not interest you— 
don’t look at it. Study the massing and the 
grouping, the planning and general effects. 
They possess many lessons worth learning and 
following. The Gothic revival and the “ Queens 
Anne ” innovation are things of the past. They 
had their day and have left- their mark; they 
form a link, an extremely interesting, although, 
perhaps, rather twisted link, in the chain of 
architectural progress. 


i. 
> 


_ Manchester Ship Canal. 

The annual report of the directors of the 
Manchester Ship Canal Co. shows that for the 
year 1919 there was an increase of £202,455 '> 
the receipts from Ship Canal tolls, ship dues, and 
miscellaneous receipts, as com with the 
previous year. No ehanges in the rates of Ship 
Canal tolls or ship dues were made during = 
year. There was an increase in the weight © 
sea-borne traffic on which Ship Canal tolls,wer® 





paid of 84,327 tons. o- 
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“» give below the greater part of the report 
See nention of the architect in the United 
States, presented to the Council of the Archi- 
tectural Association by Mr. Robert Atkinson, 
¥.RLB:A, headmaster of the Association's 
Schools. The full report appears in the 
February issue of the A.A. Journal :— 

After visiting the States, the broad impression 
left on the mind is that the Mistress Art lives 
ip America as it lives in France, and in no other 
country in the world. That is to say, that in 
America, as in France, architecture is a national 
slant with a national flower, cultivated by a 

ession but drawing its life from the people. 

In the development of modern architecture 
in America, four distinct phases can be traced. 
The achievement of the first phase (roughly 
during the last years of the nineteenth century) 
were mainly due to a number of remarkable 
men. They were men of culture and taste 
and business abillty. . . The second phase 
was characterised by the growing influence of 
the styles and methods then prevalent at the 
Feole des Beaux-Arts in Paris. French masters 
were imported. The fetish worship of a 
“style” began, and projects which in France 
were merely paper problems were in America 
translated into bricks and stone. 

The followers of Beaux-Arts methods soon 
came into violent conflict with the supporters 
of the old American technical school system. 
Under this system which had developed during 
the last century, the architect was looked 
upon as little more than the handmaid of the 
engineer. The earlier architectural schools 
were denied separate existence, and under the 
agis of engineer-professors were divorced from 
the arts and given a distinct tendency towards 
utilitarianism. The Beaux-Arts supporters, 
however, went to the opposite extreme, and a 
certain re-action against them set in which 
prepared the way to a compromise. 

In the third phase this compromise was 
carried out between the engineering and the 
Beaux-Arts methods, and the resulting educa- 
tional system has had many advantages. It 
consisted roughly in the enlargement of the 
department of architecture in the great technical 
schools, in the employment of Beaux-Arts’ 
masters to teach design, and the maintenance 
of an engineer as head of the department. 
Practically all existing schools have now been 
working on this system for ten or twelve years. 

The most striking result is the rigidity of 
the type of architecture produced by practising 
architects, Many types of buildings have 
reached an accepted “expression,” but that 
expression suggests too much a standard to 
which the designer has been careful to adhere, 
rather than the standard of his own ability. 
It is too often bookish in character and of 
second-hand value. This is specially noticeable 
in @ lack of originality in details, which in- 
variably show the effect of some standard 
book, and differ in quality only with the taste 
of selection. In many of these buildings there 
18 too often displayed a lack of that progressive 
thought which alone makes for original design 
when face to face with the practical problem. 
This is directly traceable to those schools 
= taste - —e as selective rather than 

ve, and where constraction is large 
developed independently of i ¥ 

Practising architects complain of the lack 
) practical knowledge in assistants fresh from 

schools. Their knowledge of theoretical 
ve is adequate, but they have not 
nor hawt to apply it to practical problems, 

_ have they learned the important factor in 

involved in economy of material But 
make no complaints about the desi 
and drafting powers of students, and, indeed, 
ayn, architects are in a measure to blame 
© deficiencies in the schools since they con- 
avally engage assistants for their “ turning 
~ ape § oa action and re-action 
> schoo ession certain! 
tends to stereot ype poy prof P y 

It may be abel i 
be ve asked how this apparent evil can 

*eoneiled with my early remarks on the 
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vitality of architecture in the States. To this 
I would reply that the standard imposed is an 
uncommonly high one and that the power to 
impose it so widely at a certain stage of national 
development is itself a proof of the vitality of 
the art. Everywhere in America one is struck 
by the interest taken by the public in archi- 
tecture, and, more important still, in good 
architecture. The profession recognises its 
responsibility to ‘the public, and in spite of 
criticism it is true to say that architects are on 
the whole well educated. 

In the fourth phase, now beginning, we find 
architecture in the States “ awake and aware,” 
and as a result great pressure is being brought 
to bear on the whole question of education. 
The American schools, based on a combination 
of the system of the Beaux-Arts and the 
existing technical schools, have certainly done 
a great work, but instead of tending to heal 
the breach between the a#sthetic and the con- 
atructive sides of architecture they have tended 
to develop each separately. The breach 
remains and threatens to yawn the wider. 

Architecture from an educational point of 
view presents this acute difficulty. It must be 
taught as a compromise between business and 
art, yet the human temperament leans as a 
rule to one extreme or the other. In the 
practice of architecture a compromise of some 
sort between the two is a necessity and is 
realised as such, but not so among students 
who have not immediately to build for their 
living. Inevitably, temperament leads them 
this way or that, and the average line in archi- 
tectural education can never be anything but 
a compromise which satisfies only a small 
proportion of students. And the more the 
business and scientific sides of the building 
develop on the one hand, and on the other the 
fine personal enthusiasm of the artist increases, 
the more difficult will the compromise become. 
The effect of this liability to fall between two 
stools has already reached from the schools to 
the profession. The danger ahead is that 
architecture should become logically function- 
less. The facts are undeniable that the builder 
can build without an architect, and the decorator 
can decorate. The engineer can construct 
without an architect. The modern architect 
makes designs and then endeavours, with his 
thoughts and instincts in the past, and within 
the limits of his academic training, to fit in 
all the accessories and at the same time produce 
a standard zsthetic effect. But the great 
creators of, the past were men who brought 
great personal taste to bear upon an intimate 
knowledge of the materials of their time. That 
is to say, they were organically connected with 
the building movement of their day, and their 
faith was in the future. 

The triumph of the American schools has 
been in the region of culture. They have 
connected architeature soundly with the 
cultural development of their nation. (Can 
we say as much for the English schools?) But 
they have failed to connect, on the other hand, 
with the vast contemporary building move- 
ments. The architects’ relationship with build- 
ing remains a cultural liaison rather than an 
organic connection; and this is felt to be the 
weakness of their position. 

What is the remedy? It must lie with the 
schools. In the more progressive schools it 
is now recognised that general culture and 
social study are of more real value to students 
than a culture based particularly on the know- 
ledge of classic forms. This is important. 
Building movements are intimately connected 
nowadays with social and economic forces, and 
a study of the socal aspect of building on the 
part of the student would invoive the zxsthetic 
aspect from a new point of view. . . . 

What is essential taste? and can it be 
developed without involving ssthetic precon- 
ceptions which may no longer apply to modern 
materials? Two or three of the newer Western 
schools are endeavouring to get behind the 
“ book fetish” and to produce organic archi- 
tecture by a direct return to constructive 
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necessities ; in other words, by the endeavour 
to express a building function with as little 
change as good taste will admit from structural 
requirements. This is an admission that new 
constructive necessities are capable of involving 
their own canons of art, if the architect has 
the faculty of imagination. Education should, 
therefore, be concerned both with the develop- 
ment and liberation of imaginative effort. 
Opinions are divided as to the best methods 
of achieving this dynamic factor. In one or 
two of the schools students are given problems 
in abstract design. This is an interesting 
experiment and goes to the root of the eduaca- 
tional problem, but as a general rule the 
progressive schools still admit the necessity of 
sound study in the history of architecture and 
a knowledge of the styles, and differ only as 
to the psychological moment at which these 
studies should be diverted to the new channels. 

All are agreed, however, that the new channels 
must involve practical work on building. One 
extreme view is that practical work should 
begin at the inning of a student's career. 
This implies that if the new conditions of 
construction and materials are the most 
important factor in the architecture of the 
future, then a student’s initial instincts, his 
first and most powerful impressions, should 
be of these things. It is, of course, but a new 
statement of the old “ art and craft’ principle, 
and raises difficulties of the same kind but on 
a larger scale. The more moderate view is 
that if a student has some theoretical know- 
ledge he is in a better position for observing 
arid understanding practical processes. Theo- 
retical and practical training should go as far 
as possible hand in hand. 

For us in England the lessons of the 
American schools are far reaching. First, 
there is the danger to be avoided of a long 
school course becoming a powerful magnetic 
field separate from the profession, capable of 
setting a high esthetic standard but tending 
to turn out technicians or stylists rather than 
architects. It is of vital importance that 
some contact with practical work be found 
for students during the school course which is 
now supplanting the pupilage system. A 
student’s long vacation should be spent not on 
measuring up old buildings but upon modern 
building work in the company of the clerk of 
the works or resident architect. For this 
purpose the profession should help the. school 
authorities and be willing to take students 
on to their jobs. An organisation could be 
developed and students should be compelled 
to spend a minimum number of months on 
practical work before being admitted to exami- 
nations. Lectures on construction and materials 
should be given in relation to this organisation. 

Secondly, we have to benefit by the experi- 
ence of the American schools themselves in 
their esthetic method. The lesson is that an 
unintelligent following of the letter rather than 
the spirit of the Beaux-Arts will not give the 
essential imaginative training necessary for 
grappling with the practical problem of modern 
building. It would seem that it is more 
important for a student to learn to be wholly 
a builder than half an artist and half an 
engineer. To that end education should be 
directed. Let taste be educated as imaginative 
and creative rather than selective. Let our 
knowledge be of modern social conditions rather 
than of ancient wsthetic conditions, and here 
we have to hand the whole field of communal 
planning. Let our experience be of the forms 
and strengths of the materials we ourselves 
are to employ in the future. Thus our architect 
of the future will be a man of knowledge 
familiar with social problems, a man of taste 
but a judge of rugged as well as of delicate 
beauty: a man with a sense of colour, familiar 
also with the laws of proportion and com- 

ition. Then, given an artist and philosopher, 

him become a builder, a supervisor of labour 
in direct touch with materials, their possibilities 
and limitations. By such a training we might 
evolve a new generation of real architects who 
could handle the blems of modern building 
in direct relationship with cause and effect. 
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BRICK vy. WOOD FOR COTTAGE CONSTRUCTION. 


Ata recent conference organised by the 
Surrey Land Settlement Committee to 5 ec 
the question of garden villages, Mz. ALFrep 
Crorts read an interesting paper giving details 
of the construction and cost of two cottages 
which he had erected at Carshalton, and com- 
paring the same with timber-frame houses. 

The cubicle contents of the cottages under 
consideration are as follows, for brick and wood 
respectively :—Living-room, 2,279 cu. ft. and 
1,540 cu. ft.; bedroom no. 1, 1,304 cu. ft. and 
1,282 en. ft. ; bedroom no. 2, 1,008 cu. ft. and 
830 cu. ft.; bedroom no. 3, 646 cu. ft. and 580 
a total of 5,237 cu. ft. for the brick 
cottage and 4,232 cu. ft. for the wooden cottage. 

The author states that the only apparent 
advantages to be claimed for wooden construc- 
tion are :— 

(1) Speed of construction (alter the expiration 
off eight weeks, the period required to deliver). 

i2) The bungalow type of building preferred 
byf{some. 

(3) Purchasers who are confined to rural 
districts. 

The disadvantages in comparison with brick 
buildings are :— 

(1) Greater total initial cost. 

(2) In the case of local authorities’ schemes 
the] sanction for loan would be reduced from 
60 to 40 years, and the amount of grant under 
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the Housing (Additional Powers) Act, 1919, 
would be reduced by one-third. 

(3) Increased cost of maintenance in painting, 
insurance, repairs, and the possibility of heavy 
cost should dry rot appear in the framing ; 
at present the market is not flooded with a 
plentiful supply of dry and sound material, 
and the risk attending the use of infected 
wood is a very serious item to the prospective 
purchaser. 

(4) Harbouring places for vermin. 

(5) The unlikelihood of appealing to the 
investing public, particularly landlords. 

(6) The price of £673 complete excludes the 
building in all areas other than rural. 

(7) The approximate price of erecting in 
suburban districts, assuming the site to be on 
a made-up road, would be at the very least 
£741 without the land, made up as follows :— 

.. £673 0 


Wooden bungalows 
Fifty ft. fencing at 3s. 6d. per ft. .. 8 15 
Eighty ft. run drainage at 5s. 6d. 
per ft. .. ¥ i i ae 
W.C. and ventilating .. fe 7 0 
Lighting, 120 ft. at 1s. 10d. Fares ee 
Water supply 20 0 
£741 15 


(8) Larger ground area required and conse- 
quently less ground available for garden 


purposes. 
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The pair of brick houses are 
brickwork “rough cast,” lath 
ceiling and walls throughout, casen), 
red-tiled roof. They cover 986 
yards super, and contain approxim. 
ing the height of building measure| 
brick footings to half-way up ve: 


of roof at 23 feet) 22,800 feet cul 


including the cost of drainage, w 
water and fencing—works out at 
of £1,450, or ls. 3d. per foot cube 
A recent estimate for timber-fra: 
obtained from a well-known firm « 
estimates for similar buildings ar 
£610 for supply, delivery and fixin, 
timber-frame bungalow of simi 
modation to brick building. This , 
not include fencing, lighting, wat 
w.c., ventilation, and drainage, w! 
a total additional cost of £68. Th 
and prices are based on the cost of t! 
the construction of the brick houses in 
and which, in order to obtain a closer « 
must be added to the figure of £673 


works out at a total cost of £741, or |s 


Mr. Crofts felt justified in saying 


the two propositions there was little 
that investors and people requiring 


would consider the inadvisability 


chasing wood-frame houses when they 
invest in houses of bricks and mort 
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Reversible Plans showiag Houses which can be placed to face either North, South, Fast or West. 


Masses. Niven & Wieoies wortu, FF.R.1.B.A., Architects. 
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profiteering in Building Materials. 

ursday last week the Complaints 
tied ct the Central ay — GA 

i egardin ro ring 0 
v9 veand 6 ous in which Mr. Albert 
G. Warboys, builder and decorator, of West- 
treet, comberton, Cambe., was the complainant 
and Messrs. Winstone & Co., Ltd., Cross-street, 
Finsbury-pavement, E.C., were the respondents. 
The materials in question were linseed oil, 
turpentine, and white lead. 

During the evidence submitted it was stated 
that in November last complainant bought one 
ewt. of white lead, ten gallons of linseed oil and 
ten gallons of turpentine from the respondents. 
He gave the order to Mr. H. J. Richardson, the 
respondents’ traveller. No prices were given at 
the time of the order, but when the goods were 
delivered in December he received an invoice 
for the white lead at 105s. per cwt., linseed oil 
at 13s. 6d. per gallon and turpentine at 15s. 

on. He did not trouble about a price 

oo fixed at the time the order was given as 
he knew it was almost impossible to get quota- 
tions and, having been treated satisfactorily 
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before by the same firm, he was content to leave 
it to them. 

For the respondents it was claimed that they 
were not wholesalers at all, but retailers. They 
only supplied the material to Mr. Warboys as 
a favour. They did not deal in these com- 
modities, and they were not listed in their 
catalogue. They had to buy the goods from 
other firms, and had to pay the same prices at 
which they could have been bought by the 
complainant from the same firm. In sending 
the order to the-firm, Mr. Richardson did not 
state that he wished the order to be considered 
as a special favour to Mr. Warboys and it was 
executed in the ordinary way. ‘The order also 
said that the goods were to be carriage paid, but 
they were sent carriage forward and Mr. 
Warboys paid the railway company. Two or 
three days before the hearing of the case, how- 
ever, Messrs. Winstone discovered this mistake 
and sent a credit note for the sum to Mr. 
Warboys. In chargingffor the carriage of goods 
the respondents made a practice of charging 
6d. per cwt. to all their customers, and they 
found this worked out fairly well, but in 
evidence it was stated that their total 
charges to Mr. Warboys amounted to 10s., 
whereas the actual cost was only about 
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5s. 6d. The white lead, which was supplied 
from stock, was part of a supply which the com- 
plainants bought in 1919 at the rate of 72s. per 
cwt., and was in fact part of the same consign- 
ment out of which complainant had previously 
been supplied at 75s. It was stated for the 
respondents that the profits on Mr. Warboys’ 
order were as follows: White lead, 22 per cent. ; 
turpentine, 24 per cent.; linseed oil, 26) per 
cent., and they contended that this was 
reasonable. 

In giving the decision of the Committee, the 
Chairman said that they had carefully con- 
sidered the case and had come to the conclusion 
that it was a very bad case of profiteering 
indeed, and they had very grave doubts as to 
whether they were doing their duty in not 
ordering a prosecution. The Committee was of 
opinion that the order was not taken to oblige 
Mr. Warboys, but was executed in the ordinary 
course of business. The Tribunal was of the 
opinion that the prices which should properly 
have been charged were: White lead, 82s. per 
ewt.; turpentine 12s. 6d. per gallon; and 
linseed oil, 11s. per gallon, and ordered a total 
reduction in the amount charged of £3 16s. 6d, 
which sum included the excess charges for 
carriage 
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A REVIEW OF THE 
YEAR. 


Tue past twelve months have witnessed a 
great activity in the attempt to evolve cheaper 
and simpler methods of construction, and the 

mt exhibition at Olympia affords an excel- 
lent opportunity for noting the tendency of 
such attempts, and for estimating the degree of 
success which they have achieved. An idea of 
this ever-i ing number may be obtained 
from the fact that by the end of January the 
Ministry of Health had approved no fewer than 
sixty-three various patented systems of con- 
struction. 

In most of the attempts that are made it is 

ible to trace some particular line of thought 
which the designer has followed. In_ the 
Vickers’ house, for example, an effort has been 
made to retain the existing building units of 
brick and tile, thus utilising the services of the 
well-established trades, but to manufacture 
these units on the site with concrete, a material 
which will—it is supposed—considerably lessen 
the cost of manufacture. Such a system has 
much to commend it on account of its adapta- 
bility to any design, and because, apart from 
the hire or purchase of a block and tile-making 
machine, it requires no special plant or labour. 

The labour of erecting a wall of larger than 
brick units is not my | less, but the cost of 
mortar, owing to the fewer joints, is reduced, 
as also is the risk of moisture penetration. 
Recognition of these facts is responsible for a 
large number of the concrete block-making 
machines, such as the Winget and the Australia 
block machines. It is also thought by the 
designers of these machines that 4} in. is a 
greater thickness than is necessary when 
building in a material possessing the strength 
of concrete, and consequently their hollow wall is 
thinner than would have been the case had it 
been built in brickwork. 

In another category must be placed those 
designers who, adopting the hollow-wall 
system of construction, have sought to manufac- 
ture both skins in a single operation. The 
Léan is an example of a block manufactured on 
these lines. Others, again, have thought that 
the weakness of concrete lies in the vegetable 
impurities that reside in the gate and have 
devised some special means of extracting them. 
Conerete Buildi Ltd., have attempted a 
solution of the difficult problem presented by 
the endeavour to obtain a monolithic hollow 
wall construction, the inner portion of which 
shall be composed of a more porous aggregate 
as a safeguard against condensation. The 
particular difficulty arises owing to the different 
degrees of the shrinkage in the two parts, and 
this has been met by a patent system of wire 
reinforcement. 

Factory production is the outcome of a 
completely different trend of thought which 
aims at standardisation, mass production and 
quick site erection. For the most part these 

systems comprise a steel and concrete structure. 
In some cases it is only the steel work that is the 
product of the factory, as exemplified in the 
Dorman Long houses, where the concrete is 
applied to “ Hy-Rib” lathing on the site. In 
the “Waller” system, however, the whole 
walls from ground to eaves are cast in the 
the factory and assembled on the site by means 
of special cranes. A disadvantage attends the 
systems of construction in which the house itself 
is the unit. People are still, fortunately for 
architecture, which is—-appearances sometimes 
notwithstanding—an art, averse from ordering 
a house as if it were a sewing-machine, or the 
latest thing in vacuum cleaners; they still 
require some individuality about their home ; 
some consideration of local surroundings and 
fitness to environment. They are often ill- 
disposed to embark on so adventuresome a 
course as the purchase of a house as to the 
and B geen qualities of which 


iven and that is to eschew those systems which 

ild timber into concrete. 

Another attempt to construct a cheap and 
efficient wall is by means of a monolithic 
concrete construction between shuttering that 
subsequently forms an integral part of the 
structure, The “Doric” system is i 
on these lines. The sheets are usually composed 
of asbestos and manufactured by some patent 
process, the inner sheets forming the surface 
of the wall and requiring no plastering. Systems 
designed on these principles generally require 

iers at intervals, which are constructed of 

rick or concrete blocks. A variation is afforded 
by the patent of Mr. Maferly Smith, in which, 
between brick piers, is suspended a sheet vertical! 
damp-proof-course which is conecreted on either 
side; the shuttering is composed of 9-in. 
scaffold-boards on edge. 

Although the majority of the new methods 
of construction rely upon concrete, it is not the 
only material employed. The timber house, 
concerning which so much was heard a few 
months ago, is not new; its weaknesses are 
well known and require no enumeration. Built 
with very carefully selected material, and placed 
so as to reduce all risk of fire to the minimum, 
there is no reason why it should not continue 
to perform good service as a supplement to 
more usual methods. But it must be remem- 
bered that the timber house, if it is to conform 
to modern ideas of comfort, durability arid 
sanitation, must have in its composition a 
certain amount of brick-work or concrete. 

Many systems have been patented which 
utilise terra-cotta. A sample house has been 
erected at Wembley Park which is built with 
interlocking terra-cotta hollow blocks. The 
walis are formed of cavity blocks 6in. thick, 
with the outer skins of the blocks only 1 in. in 
thickness. The floors are constructed of 
similar blocks, reinforced between the joists. 
One of the chief advantages accruing from 
the use of concrete is the saving in transport 
by the use of local aggregate, but this is lost, 
however, by the use of terra-cotta. Indeed, 
reliance upon local material is an important 
factor towards cheapening cottage building, and 
the same idea is present in the minds of those 
who advocate /pisé-de-terre, but whereas 
aggregate of some kind may usually be found 
at no great distance from a site, a suitable earth 
for pisé construction is by no means so general. 
Furthermore, considerable risk attends the 
employment of this method unless carried out 
under expert and conscientious supervision. 

Experiments have been made with a view 
to the cheapening of other parts of the, house, 
notably in the construction of the first floor, 
but unless the house be a steel frame one, in 
which case the floor may economically be 
made of concrete or of some kind of hollow 
tile, it is found that but little saving is effected 
over the more usual methods of joists and 
boarding, In some of the finishing trades such 
as plasterer and painter, many patent mater- 
ials were already on the market before the war ; 
and various kinds of slabs, sheeting, and quick- 
setting plasters were then’ extensively used. 
Likewise for internal partitions—especially 
where they were not required to carry any 
super-imposed weight—concrete and _ breeze 
slabs had, to a large extent, replaced 4} in. 
brickwork or studding, such partitions being 
often finished with a skimming coat of sirapite, 
and already patent materials were largely 
used as a covering to the ground floors, where 
these were not boarded. 

Apart from new or patent methods of con- 
struction, the high price and scarcity of mater- 
ials has caused a thorough revision to be made 
of thé usual pre-war cottage specification, 
and the effect has been to reveal extravagance 
to perpetuate which would have amounted to 
criminal prodigality. Timber scantlings have 
been i wastefully specified in the 
past ; floor joists, 9 in. by 3 in. ; trimmed joists, 
sayeth rafters, 6 in. by 2 in. ; purlins, 
12in. by Gin. It is known now that for the 
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ordinary working-class house, 7 in 4» 9 

suffices for a floor joist, 4in. by » Poche: 
rafter, and Sin. or 7 in/ by 3 in. f.; » purtin, 
Much money has been wasted on { indations 
in small houses. It is now found that foot 

are adjuncts with which it is oftey tale te 
dispense, and that 8 to 1 concrete can replace 
6 to 1, an expedient which, if combined with 
4 to 1 cement mortar instead of 3 +, l, may 


effect a saving of between £7 and £5 a house 

In the matter of drainage it has been found 
possible to economise without incurring any 
undue risks. The system of draining houses 
by a 6in. common drain may not only save 
frequent connection to an existing sewer 
but it may obviate the extension of th: : 


sewer 
to accommodate newly-erected houses. It hag 
been found that in the past manholes have 
been too numerous, too large, and too ex. 


pensively designed. For ordinary purpos 
a manhole 27 in. by 22} in. in 4} in. belakenaie 
or if of a greater depth than 3 ft., 9 in. brick. 
work standing on a 4 in. concrete bed is al! that 
should be necessary, and a far more extensive 
use should be made of the less costly rodding. 
eye than heretofore. These comprise some of 
the more obvious money-saving devices, which 
should be introduced into the ordinarily and 
familiarly constructed house. , 

It may thus be found that if sufficient care 


be taken to avoid over-specifying in certain 
situations, little if any further saving will be 
effected by the use of a patent system. But 
the situation must be considered on its own 


merits ; for instance, where it is proposed to 
erect a large number of houses, the installation 
of special plant would not be a costly item; 


again, the makers of some special systems 
carry out the work themselves, and in other 
cases act only through selected contractors, 


and it must be remembered that the small 
contractor often dislikes employing a system 
or material about which he may know little, 


and his men have had no experience. Laudable 
as may be some of the efforts to cheapen 
construction, in many cases they defeat their 
own object by their unadaptability and by 


their complexity. 


—_— 
>_ 


COMPETITION NEWS. 
The Royal Academy. 





Past and present students of the Royal 
Academy are invited to submit competitive 
designs for a war memorial tablet to be erected 


in the Royal Academy. Further particulars 
from the Secretary, Piccadilly, W. 1. 
Bootle. 
Acting on the advice of the assessor, who 
placed the designs of Messrs. Rees & Holt, of 
Liverpool, first in the competition for a housing 


scheme comprising fifty houses, the Bootle Town 
Council has notified its acceptance of these 
designs. 

Skipton. 


For tHe War MegmorraL CoMMITTEE.— 
Designs for a monument, to cost about £3,000. 
Sending-in day, Feb. 28. (Membersof the R.!.B.A. 
are asked not to take part in this competi ton). 

Chatham. 

For THE Borover Counciu.—Designs for 4 
lay-out for the housing scheme. Sending™ 
day, March 8. (See our issue for January 30). 

A 
For tak War Memornrar Commirret— 
igns of a war memorial. Premiums, ‘!'!" t¢ 
£50. Sending-in day, March 14. (See our 
issue for Feb. 6.) 
Sheffield. 


A Special Committee of the T.U 
approved of the conditions of the comp*': 
for a war memorial hall, for which Sir Astom 
Webb, P.R.A., and Mr. F. E. P. Edwards 


has 
tion 


(City Architect) are the assessors lhe 
author of the selected design will »' * 
architect for the work and be paid in accor® 
ance with the R.I.B.A. schedule. Premiums 


of £250, £150, and £100 will Be paid fo the 
designs second, third and fourth. 
The cost will be about £200,000. 
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THE PLANNING OF 


hekd at 92, Victoria-street, when Mr. A. 8. 


Plannin of Housing F 
Mr. Soutar said that, with such a subject, 


yes tens nat yew al 
ideal housing site, from the point of view 

Si meee whee eal a 
The stepping of floor levels with consequent 
complications at eaves and levels, while 
affording opportunities for skilful treatment 
and resulting in a more interesting sky-line, 
could rarely be successfully treated without 
considerably increasing the cost, this being 
siready at a level which left no margin for 
site works of an extravagant nature. There 
were districts where nothing but hill-sides were 
available, and in these it was the duty of the 
planner to save every penny possible by careful 
study of contours. Where sites were so steep 
as to justify the laying-out in single plot depths, 
the archway passage was not necessary and 
cottages of the smallest possible depth were the 
most economical. His opinion was that the 
problem in rural districts would be satisfactorily 
met by the erection of small groups, the smaller 
the better. The kind of schemes which appeared 
to offer some scope for discussion were those 
which weré designed to provide accommodation 
for town workers and artisans, and which 
were either (1) centrally situated, (2) on the 
outskirts of an existing town, or (3) intended 
to meet the housing requirements of the indus- 
trial community in an incipient town or city. 
The principles to be adopted in the solution of 
these were likely to vary. 

For instance, in housing schemes in the 
centre of a large town, it might be necessary to 
combine the provision of houses with deviations 
of traffic routes, slum clearances, and other 
matters. They must, however, influence the 
style of development. In congested areas 
centrally situated he saw no objection to the 
erection of blocks of flats if sufficient light and 
air were made available. The type of develop- 
ment which commended itself in such sur- 

i was that of the London square, 
where it had been frankly admitted that agri- 
cultural or horticultural pursuits were not 
likely to meet with success in the centre of 
large cities. oe principles would, 
perhaps, make it possible for each town dweller 
to be self-supporting in~the matter of fruit 
and vegetables, but a great proportion of the 
pulation had no desire, even had they the 
ure, for such an achievement. Streets com- 
aca of small blocks of cottages, punctuated by 

uent side passages, seldom achieved dignity, 
whereas continuous facades, generally of greater 
height than two stories, were in keeping with 
the commercial buildings which in such schemes 
would be their near neighbours. 

Tt was necessary in designing these to study 
the aspect, to give ample frontage, and to avoid 
the use of back additions of the old familiar 
ee. There was no reason why the view of 

backs of such buildings should not be as 
Sttractive as was generally conceded to be 
necessary in the case of the front elevations ; 
while lawns, playgrounds or ornamental gardens, 
common to (he houses surrounding them, would 
Eee ab, Place of the customary confined and 

y back garden. Access to these open 
~ ougot not to be obtained by narrow 

lanes, but ifyprovided from the street 
must be we!i lighted and of supervision. 
a 14! problem ought to be less difficult 
ion if co i ildi 
bear their fair pele Jr meh wcrerg 
spaces ; 
While the provision of these would 
Rilieve the con esti of greatly 
streets in th. coll pe Ronoalnes sia hes co 
Meorts during leisure hours. The ‘qtestion of 
the surface of the streets with suitable 
and main them became acute 
latter were laid out on generous lines ; 
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HOUSING SCHEMES. 

but, provided the relation of the heights of 
buildings to the widths of the street was carefully 
considered, the rateable value of the property 


would generally rise in proportion to the height 
of the and so help to meet the extra 
expenditure. 


It would be a great boon to most architects 
were they permitted to vary the class of pro- 
perty by the erection on suitable sites of a few 
shops with dwellings over and buildings of 
three stories and of a more dignified character 
than the average cottage. In the large schemes, 
this was doubtless being done; but even in 
schemes providing about 100 cottages the 
repetition of buildings of a uniform height and 
scale—even although the architectural treat- 
ment of the elevation was varied—would lead 
to monotony. Also the limitation of the 
number of houses to be erected in one block 
was a heavy handicap to thé architect. He 
did not recommend the doctrine of a house 
being built to rely on its neighbour for support, 
but, if it was possible by means of sufficiently 
wide frontages and the consequent non-necessity 
of the back addition, to lay out a site in such 
a way that ample opportunity was afforded to 
the architect to treat his elevations on broad 
lines, and to give something which might be 
properly described as a “street” and_not as 
an “avenue” or “way.” To prevent mono- 
tony, the provision, at intervals, of openings of 
generous width, where trees could be planted 
and allowed to attain their full stature without 
preventing the access of the sun’s rays to the 
houses, would be more effective than the present 
method of lining the streets or forecourts with 
trees, which might only be in miniature if they 
were not to intervene between the windows 
and the sun. 

In dealing with the planning of housing 
schemes in entirely new towns, the problem was 
greatly simplified, as one might assume that the 
sites had been wisely selected in their relation 
to the special needs of the population. In the 
construction of the roads in such new residential 
areas, he would like to hear the opinions of the 
surveyors on the advantages or otherwise of 
open ditches or watercourses as compared with 
the usual costly and unromantic storm sewer. 
It had occurred to him that the space of 70 ft. 
between houses, which had been laid down as a 
minimum by the Ministry of Health, could be 
treated very satisfactorily by eliminating the 
forecourt hedge and substituting an open 
channel or watercourse flanked on both sides 
by grass margins of generous width. The grass 
verges were practically inevitable if economy 
in road construction was to be studied, and the 
wider these could be made the better. He 
suggested that a flower border of suitable width 
be formed along the front wall of the cottages ; 
then a common footpath serving small groups of 
houses and communicating at reasonable 
intervals, by means of paths at right angles 
carried across the watercourse on light bridges 
of simple character, with the main footway. 
There would be a considerable saving on fencing 
and paths, and the ditch would serve the double 
purpose of taking all surface water from roads 
and houses and of providing an efficient substi- 
tute for a fence. It would also be advantageous 
in draining the foundations of the carriage- 
way, and thus saving in maintenance outlay. 
Back lanes occupied land which might otherwise 
be under cultivation ; were costly to construct 
and to maintain; and, if adopted, ought to be 
well lighted and easy of supervision. 

The present high cost of building tended to 
restrict the design and erection of special 
buildings to fit corner sites; and the provision 
of brick walls, small tool sheds and other means 
of connecting up blocks of houses and screening 
Sioa teetend the view of the back-yards, were, 
for the same reason, impracticable. Open 
shelters where children might play in wet 
weather, whet tenia dae grounds, insti- 
tutes and other of amusement were all 
useful and adjuncts to a housing 
scheme; but he feared that the Housing 


authority had been offered complete plans by 
the Ministry of Health. If 
competition of that kind a good deal of the work 
of the Institute would be null and void. Em- 
phasis had been laid on the need for preserving 
trees and hedges, but there was no value in 
spoiling their plans for the preservation of trees 
long past maturity. It was infinitely better to 
plan on the best possible lines and plant trees 
where they wanted them to grow. It was 
absurd to think they could re-house people in 
@ congested area on garden-city lines; and 
surely, if a row of flats was considered good 
enough for the West-end of London, they could 
design flate for the East-end. This did not 
mean that he was the less keen about the garden- 
city idea, which he believed wes the real solution 
for the congestion in the towns. 

Mr. R. Dann said he thought present emergency 
development might obscure the proper issues 
of town-planning, and urged architects to 
remember these schemes were only parts of a 
greater whole. He supported the idea of the 
control by the local authority of the front 
garden. The question of scale must also be 
remembered, for whilst the minimum of 70 ft. 
between houses was admirable, still it had 
the effect of throwing the width of road and 
garden out of scale compared with the height 
of the buildings. It was here that trees came 
in. The gridiron pattern of development was 
not suitable for this country. With our atmo- 
sphere shorter vistas were wanted. The suggestion 
of the open ditch should be carefully considered, 
and it occurred to him that water might be 
carried in such a ditch between the gardens. 

Sir Richard Paget suggested that it might 
be useful to consider the ideal method for 
housing people for living purposes and housing 
them for business purposes. So far as business 
was concerned, they could not have too great 
concentration, and therefore the American 
principle of building upwards was the only one. 
For ordinary living conditions, they wanted 
other things than cubic space. They wanted 
playgrounds for children and scope for indivi- 
duality, and these things could only be got 
by keeping to the ground level. If these princi- 
ples were adopted, the natural way to improve 
a town in the future would be to pile the business 
premises one on top of another and develop 
a beautiful type of upward architecture. Then 
other parts of the district could be devoted to 
residential purposes. 

Mr. F. L. Thompson said he did not think 
the open ditch suitable for towns. As to back 
ways, the problem was being solved in colliery 
districts by making a carriage way at the back 
of the houses and giving access to the front 
entrance by a footpath. He agreed to some 
extent with Sir Richard Paget's idea of building 
up the centre of the city; but they knew in 
New York these huge buildings meant the con- 
gregation of masses of people in a smal) area, 
and the traffic problem became very acute. 
From the point of view of air and light, it would 
mean a wide separation of such buildings to 
permit an adequate angle of light, so that he 
did not think much would be gained. 

Mr. F. W. Platt advocated the planting of 
groups of trees rather than rows of single trees. 
He also strongly opposed the cutting down_of 
essentials in the housing schemes now being 
proposed, and moved a resolution to the effect 
that the Institute oppose such cutting down. 

This was seconded by Mr. L. Carr and carried. 

Major Roseveare said that, in regard to 
ditches, it must be borne in mind in laying out 
a site that streams did not always retain the 

ity they might have at the moment. He 
known Devonshire streams become very 
foul in consequence of development. 

Mr. Carr urged that the Ministry of Health 
should be approached on the question of the 
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proper situation for the laying of water and other 


. §&. Pointer-Ta observed that the 

value of the land settle the question of the 

for which.it should be used, and he had 

no for Part I schemes 

on lines. People lived in towns 
because they could get to work A 


oe i that he not 
refer to blocks j but what would 

i be towers. Such towers gave little 
shade, and there was a fundamental difference 
between a number of towers and any kind of 
continuous i 


gardens, and also with groups of trees rather 
than rows. 


Public Utility Societies. 





“General Housing Memorandum No. 94” . 


has been issued by the Ministry of Health to 

“General Housing Memorandum No. 
9." The Memorandum explains provisions 
and regulations relating to the grant of Govern- 
ment financial assistance to public utility 
societies and housing trusts, the sale of houses 
by such societies or trusts, and a set of model 
rules of public utility societies. 

“ Statutory Rules and Orders, 1920, No. 107 ” 
(H.M. Stationery Office, price 1d.), contains 
regulations governing the sale of houses by 
public utility societies and the conditions under 
which the Government subsidy is payable. 

“ Statutory Rules and Orders, 1920, No. 135” 
(H.M. Stationery Office, price 1d.), provides that 
par. (2) of Article II of the Housing Trusts 
(Financial Assistance) Regulations, 1920, shall 
have effect as t the words “ the equivalent 
of 30 per cent. of the annual charges” were 
substituted by the words, “the equivalent 
during the period ending on March 31, 1927, of 
rh mathe 9 seed 98 Cradle oS nll ger of 
the annual charges.” Sub-par. (a) of par. (1) of 
Article ITI of the tions shali have effect 
as though after the words “ within 12 months 
from the passing of the Act of 1919” there were 
added the words “or such later date as the 
Minister may allow, regard being had to the 
supplies of labour and material available from 
time to time and all other local or general 
circumstances affecting the carrying into effect 
of the scheme.” 


The Cost of Building. 

Replying to a question in the House of 
Commons last week, Dr. Addison, Minister of 
Health, said that the delay in the erection of 
houses was not altogether due to the shortage 
of labour ; he believed there was evidence to 
show that prices of building materials were 
unduly kept up. The average cost in all the 
housing schemes approved in 1919 was £185 per 
acre for the sites, £681 for the erection of non- 
= houses and £801 for parlour-type 

ouses. The average cost of all the houses was 
£74). 
Queensland Timber Resources. 

The Queensland Government Director of 
Forests states that while the practice of forestry 
in Queensland may not have appeared a lucra- 
tive proposition ten years ago, it has become an 
alluring financial enterprise now that 12s. per 
100 superficial feet is realisable for timber. At 
the end of 1918, the total forest reservation for 
the State was 3,793,268 acres, including ten new 
State forests added during the year. The com- 
bined mill ion of the Forest Service 
and private for the year 1917 was :— 
Softwoods, 98,651,000 sup. ft.; hardwoods, 
68,059,000 sup. ft.; cedar, 247,000 sup. ft. 
Total, 166,957,000 enp. ft. The timber eut has 
decreased since 1914. 
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HOUSING AND TOWN-PLANNING NOTES. 


Finaneing Housing Schemes. 

Rergesentatives of some fifty of the 
local authorities attended a conference 
members of the Government on Friday last 
to discuss the question of providing for 
the housing schemes. The Chancellor the 
Exchequer informed the delegates that the 
Government could not see its way to raising 
national loan for housing purposes, but relied 
on the efforts of municipalities to raise the 
necessary money locally. A committee was 
ose wong formed to co-operate with the 
Ministry Health in organising a campaign 
to be conducted simultaneously all local 
authorities, and it was agreed that t should 
be the fullest possible response to the appeal 
for concentrated: local action. 


Camber well. 

The Borough Council has leased a site at 
Red Post-hill from the Dulwich College Estates 
Governors, and have decided to erect 150 
houses thereon on garden-city lines. 


Guildford. 

An estate of 650 acres on the western border 
of Guildford has been purchased from Lord 
Onslow by a syndicate, for the purpose of the 
erection of a garden suburb. 


: Sudbury. 

Mr. L. E. Cole, A.R.I.B.A., of Newmarket, 
has been appointed architect in connection with 
the housing scheme of the Sudbury Town 
Council. 


WEEKLY HOUSING RETURN. 

During the week tenders were submitted for 
13,874 houses. Tenders for 14,335 were 
approved, bringing the total number of houses 
in tenders submitted to 44,466, and in tenders 
approved to 40,541. On February 1, about 
8,000 houses were in course of construction. 

Details of local authorities’ schemes dealt 
with during the week ended Feb. 7 are as 
follows :— 

Sites. 


Building 
Schemes Submitted.—The number submitted 
was 106 (320 acres), bringing the total to 8,457 
(57,500 acres). 


URBan. ACRES. 
Southampton 33.50 
Derby (5 sites) 28.86 
Hinckley ; 24.75 
Birmingham. . -- 19.56 
Hastings .. io ee 
Hampstead .. . 11.00 
Morecambe .. -- 10.75 

Rupa. ACRES 
Kettering .. 12.60 
Welwyn (3 sites) .. it -. 12.00 
Newbury (7).. it ae « DS 


Schemes Approved.—The number approved 
was 175, bringing the total to 4,242 (34,500 
acres). The larger schemes newly-approved 
are as follows :— 


URBay. ACRES. 
Liverpool .. .- 300.00 
Bradford (3 sites) - 126.34 
Aylesbury 91.83 
Acton 19.00 

RURAL. ACREs. 
Neath (5 sites) 45.56 
Romford (2) 25.54 
Whitehaven .. 21.16 
Spalding (9) .. 15.08 
Cowbridge (9) 11.75 
Chorley 10.33 
Grimsby (2) .. oe ae -- 10.00 
Sunderland .. ae a -- 10.00 
County Covnci.—Buckingham (3 sites). 


Lay-Outs. 
Schemes Submitted.—Seventy-six schemes 
were submitted by 51 local authorities, bringing 
the total to 2,488. The new schemes are as 
Urnsan.—Acton, Beccles, 
Birmingham, Bootle, Brampton Walton, 





upon-Hull, 978 ; Leicester, 3 ; Letchworth, 137; 
Lowestoft, .2; Maidenhead, 46; Manchester, 
491 ; Mitcham, 140; Nottingham, 38 ; Reading, 
40; Rochdale, 36; St. Albans, 100; Shepshed, 
60; Southampton, 126; Surbiton, 50; Swaa- 
og, 22; Walton-on-Thames, 50; Wednesbury, 
1 


Coventry, Hampstead, Harpenden, Lambe: 
Leicester, Little Hulton, Llangefni, Mitchea 
Morecambe, Neston and Parkgate, lamsey. 
———- Sevenoaks, oa marl n-Teeg, 

‘odmorden, Tyldesley- wi hakerie » Wednes- 

URAL en Banbury, verle : 

R — - Be y, Blandford, 
Bromsgrove, Bumpstead, Culham, Dorchester, 
Dunmow, Ely, Escrick, Faringdon, Forehoe, 
Isle of Thanet, Linton, Luton, Lianelly, Maldon, 
Milton, Oxendon, Rochford, Sevenoaks, Stow-on- 
the- Wold, Uckfield, Wantage, Ware, Whitchurch. 

Schemes A —Seventy-six schemes were 

ved, bringing the total to 1,846 :-— 
BBAN.—Birmingham, Brynmawr, Chorley, 
Coventry, Hayes, Kearsley, Leicester, Milton 
Regis, Mitcham, Nottingham, Reading, Roch- 
dale, Southend-on-Sea, Todmorden, Tyldesley. 
with-Shakerley, Walton-on-Thames, \\ ednes- 

bury, Whickham, Wimbledon, Winsford. 

Rurat.—Ban' » Beverley, Braintree, 
Bromsgrove, Campden, Clare, Clutton, Culham, 
Dunmow, Ely, Epsom, Escrick, Faringdon, 
Forehoe, Hatfield, Hitchin, Market Harborough, 
Milton, Newton Abbott, Oxendon, Romford, 
St. Ives, Swansea, Thame, Wallingford, W ant- 
age, Warminster, Whitchurch. 


House Plans. 

Schemes Submitted.—Schémes representing 
some 4,400 houses were submitted. The total 
submitted now represents 114,582 houses. The 
new schemes are as follows :— 

Unsan.—Acton, 119 houses; Beccles, 6; 
Bicester, 24; Biggleswade, 40; Birmingham, 
129; Brampton and Walton, 6; Chorley; 
Coventry, 56; Deptford, 187, Droyiesden; 
Hammersmith, 45 ; Hampstead, 126 ; Hudders- 
field, 14; Islington, 50; Kingston-upon-Hull, 
978 ; Leicester, 3; Letchworth, 137 ; Lewisham, 
16; Lowestoft, 2; Maidenhead, 50; Manches- 
ter, 491; Marple; Mitcham, 140; Neston and 
Parkgate; Pe 46; Ramsey, 116; Roch- 
dale, 36 ; St. Albans, 100 ; Skelton and Brotton, 
38; Southampton, 126; Thornaby-on-Tees, 
69; Tyldesley-with-Shakerley; Walton-on- 
Thames, 36; Wednesbury,/16 ; Whickham, 42; 
Winsford; Woolwich, 50. 

Rurat.—Amersham, 16 houses; Banbury, 
20; Barnet, 24; Bromsgrove, 6; Bumpstead, 
12; Chelmsford, 6; Chester, 38; Daventry, 
14; Dorchester, 4; Dunmow, 44; Ely, 4; Eton, 
20 ; Faringdon, 44; Forehoe, 10 ; Godstone, 8; 
Hitchin,136; Linton, 14; Lymington, 12 ; Mal- 
don, 20; Milton, 14; Neath, 16; Oxendon, 6; 
Pontefract, 184; Rochford, 30; Romford, 86; 
Sevenoaks, 6; Stow-on-the-Wold, 20; Towces- 
ter, 10; Uckfield, 20; Valley, 50; Wallingford, 
78; Wautage, 10; Ware, 94; Whitchurch, 24 

County Councrs.—Huntingdon, 4‘ York- 
shire (West Riding), 14. 

Schemes Approved.—Schemes representing 
4,900 houses were a ved. The total 


approved now represents 101,741 houses. 


Urnsan.—Acton, 119 houses; Ardwick-le 


Street,60; Birmingham, 129; Bradford-on- 
Avon, 106; Bryn . 
Deptford, 187 ; Hampstead, 128 ; Hipperho!me, 


mawr, 350; Coventry, 56; 


24; Huddersfield, 14; Keighley, 4; Kingston- 


~ 


3; Whickham, 42; Woolwich, 50. 


Rurat.—Amersham, 8 houses; Banbury, 


20; Beverley, 2; Braintree, 30; Bromsgrove, 
6; Chelmsford, 6 ; Chester, 38 ; Clare, 6; Ciut- 
ton, 16 ; Dunmow, 44; Ely,4; Fardington, 25; 
Sa te 

lieth, 2; Milton, 13; Newton Abbott, |; 


Hatfield, 36; Hitchin, 162; 
Liantrisant and 
12 ; Machyn- 


32 ; Pontefract, 154; 


Oxendon ~ 
Sevenoaks,6; Swansea, 202; Tenbury, 2); 


Tendring, 12; Uckfield, 6; Wantage, 10; 
Whitchutch, 24 ; Escrick,6. Counwry Coun l- 
—Huntingdon, 4. 
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INDUSTRIAL STATISTICS, 1919 


Sraristics are now available for the year 

1919, and they show how costly a year the first 
r after the Armistice has been. In -the 

first place, the retail prices of food have touched 
the highest level reached, we believe, since the 
war commenced, being 136 per cent, in January 
this year, and 134 per cent. in December last, 
above prices in July, 1914. At the time the 
Armistice was declared the percentage was 133, 
but in the intervening twelve months prices 
were lower, and in June as low as 104 per cent. 
Taking the average increase for all items as 
required in working-class family budgets, 
including clothing, rent, fuel, lighting, &c., 
the increase above pre-war level was, in Decem- 
ber, 125 per cent., and remained the same in 
January. 

The changes in rates of wages given in the 
statistics do not cover large classes of persons, 
such as seamen, railway servants, agricultural 
labourers, shop assistants, police, Government 
workpeople, &c., but they show an aggregate 
increase in the weekly wages of some 5,650,000 
workpeople of over £2,100,000 ; the figures for 
1917 were about the same, but in 1918 some 
six million workpeople obtained advances 
totalling £3,000,000 a week. The Labour 
Gazette points out that the seven-year period 
1910-16 was a period of rising wages, but the 
aggregate increase recorded over that seven 
years was considerably less than two million 
pounds. The figures as to hours of labour 
exclude the classes mentioned above, except 
railway employees and workpeople in Govern- 
ment employ which are inclu and they 
show that 6,400,000 workpeople have had 
their hours of work shortened by an average of 
65 hoursa week. The returns as to unemploy- 
ment amongst members of trade unions averaged 
over the year is less than the average in pre-war 
years, yet it must be remembered the constant 
strikes have tended to increase unemployment. 

It is the figures relating to trade disputes 
whieh are the least satisfactory of the statistics 

ing to this eventful year. There were 
1413 disputes, involving 2,570,000 workpeople, 
with a loss of 34,483,000 working days—a 
number of workpeople exceeding any involved 
in disputes since 1905, when the table com- 
menices, and a loss in working days only once 
= in 1912, the year of the great coal 


What are the lessons to be learnt from these 
figures? The high cost of living is the govern- 
ing factor. High prices mean high wages, 
but high wages mean high prices, which 

ge our foreign trade’ and encourage 
competition. Economy and increased 
output are the great desiderata to assist in 
restoring the balance of prices and wages. As 
economy, it is to be feared the nation 

as & whole fails to see that expenditure in all 
ions must be limited, and there are 
rumours that the trade unions are even about 
to Suggest that old age pensions should be 
increased and the age be lowered to 
sixty. As regards output, thé figures as to 
strikes from trade disputes show the valuable 
time that has been wasted, a loss to the nation 
“8 well as to the wage-earners. This industrial 
strife is the cause of economic, waste as much 
“i real warfare. The loss of 34 million 


days at the average rate of wages 


methods 


schemes involving pen unproductive expen- 
ditare anti! some of the capital of the country 


restored. 
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RENT RESTRICTIONS IN NEW 
SOUTH WALES. 


Iw the issue for January last of the Journal 
of Comparative Legislation and International Law 
will be found an interesting article by Mr. H. V. 
Evatt, of the New South Wales Bar, entitled 
“ A Fair Rent Experiment in New South Wales,” 
which can be compared with our own experi- 
ments in the same direction under the Rent 
Restriction Acts. In New South Wales the 
measure, however, appears to be of a permanent 
nature introduced in 1915 by the Government 
when the Labour Party was in power, but it 
appears to have been introduced to meet very 
much the same conditions which have induced 
us here to resort to special legislation, as there 
was in 1914 a serious shortage of houses and 
the author states that “In many cases it was 
proved that special bonuses were being given to 
agents by hungry | house-seekers in order to 
secure dwellings, and private builders, afraid 
both of further Government housing experi- 
ments and of threatened increases in the cost of 
materials and labour, were not eager to relieve 
the situation.”’ 

For a detailed description of the method 
applied under the Act we must refer our readers 
to the article, but, briefly stated, the unimproved 
value of the land is first ascertained, then the 
value of the dwelling-house. This forms the 
capital value upon which the interest allowed 
by the Act is to be calculated, the interest being 
a sum of not more than two-and-a-half per cent. 
above the rate charged upon overdrafts by the 
Commonwealth Bank of Australia. That rate 
was 6} per cent. plus } per cent. for collection, 
and the author states that the extra margin is 
rarely allowed unless under special circum- 
stances. To the 7 per cent. is added the annual 
rates, the annual taxes, an annual estimated 
amount for repairs, an amount for depreciation, 
and if the house is untenanted for a certain 
time in the year this may also be taken into 
eonsideration. 

The above calculations, however, do not alone 
determine the rent, for a standard rent has been 
fixed as the rent on January 1, 1915, and the 
calculation above set out has to be compared 
with the standard rent to show whether special 
circumstances exist for granting an increase. 
The author points out that this latter provision 
has tended to induce persons desirous of invest- 
ing in house property to build new houses rather 
than to invest in old ones, as, of course, this 
provision cannot be applied to new house 
erected since 1915. 

At present the Act has only been applied in 
Sydney, and the author states that it has worked 
smoothly and inexpensively, but that it has not 
been long enough in force to say authoritatively 
whether or not it has accentuated the housing 
difficulties. For our own part, we consider 
any such special legislation as only justified 
at all by an emergency, and feel confident that 
a free market alone can solve the housing 
question. 


~ 
—_ 


THE BUILDING GUILD. 

At a meeting of the London and District 
Building Trades’ Federation at Kingsway Hall 
on Monday, Mr. Lewis Watson (of the Brick- 
layers’ Society and Chairman of the Manchester 
Guild Committee) said that it was the aim of 
the Guild to erect houses at a cost of £100 to 
£200 less than those built by the present-day 
builders. Mr. S. G. Hobson (General Secretary, 
Manchester Building Guild) said it was likely 
that the Manchester Building Guild Committee 
would develop into a North- Western Committee, 
and they would not hesitate to make an offer 
to the Government to build 100,000 houses. 
They would build the houses at absolute netcost, 

10 per cent. for overhead charges. A reso- 





tion was adopted supporting the movement. 


THE BUILDING TRADE. 


NEW INVENTION. 


“LOC BLOC”’ BUILDING SLAB. 


Tue “ Loc Bloc” is a slab or block intended 
to supersede other systems of wall construction. 
It can be made in any substance or material, and 
it is claimed, if made of coke breeze or ashes 
and cement, walls can be built at. about two- 
thirds the cost of ordinary brickwork. One 
mould is sufficient to make the “Loc 
Bloc’ complete. Chimney breasts and flues, 
piers, columns and angles of any description 
can be built with it, and it is stated to be 
stronger than brick, as, wherever it is laid, it 
automatically locks and plumbs itself, and it is 
not necessary to employ any special kind of 
block for such piers and columns. When laying 
the “ Loc Bloc,” it is possible for the layers 
to strain a line from end to end of the 
wall, as the piers and chimneys or any projec- 
tions can be built up with each course. The 





**Loc Bloc” should Be laid with the holes or 
indents uppermost, and may be bedded or 
grouted in with mortar, cement, &. Hollow 


. or cavity walls (with “ Loo Bloc” wall ties) are 


recommended ‘for house construction. It can 
be used for a floor or wall tile or slab, and should 
any work become loose it is impossible for it to 
drop or to come out. 

Columns or piers or stanchions may be built 
entirely of “ Loc Bloca,” or they may be built 
hollow with the centre SF tines | with steel bar 
and hard concrete to receive principal roof 
trusses or girders. The system is the invention 
of Messrs. T. A. & J. L. Aldridge, 34, Highland- 
road, Earisdon, Coventry, and has been 
approved by the Ministry of Health. 


—_— 


NEW METHODS AND 
MATERIALS. 


Tue following new methods of construction 
have been approved by the Standardisation 
and Construction Committee of the Ministry 
of Health :— 

Elm Construction.—Approval is given to 
timber-framed houses constructed in elm, the 
sections of the timber for quarterings to be not 
less than 5in. by 3in., and no part of the ex- 
ternal weather-boarding to be less than | in. 
in thickness; the walls to be formed as cavity 
walls, with elm or lath and plaster linings. 
The floors and roof can be constructed of elm 
2in. thick, with grooved and tongued joists 
supporting the beams or puriins, dispensing 
with ordinary flour joists and rafters. The 
framework to be constructed on proper founda- 
tions, with a damp course, and any overhanging 
work must be of framed cantilever and beam 
construction. Roofs can be covered with 
thatch if the houses are properly isolated. 

The - cme? Construction Co., Victoria 
street, 8. W.1. i i 
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. Boswell, Crouch End, N.8.—Concrete 
construction with building blocks of the full 
thickness of the wall, and having both jvertical 
and horizontal perforations to ensure 4 con- 
tinuous air cavity. 
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INCREASE OF RENT ACTS: 
“ ALTERNATIVE ACCOMMO- 
DATION.” 


A potxt of some importance was raised in"the 
recent case Wilcock v. Booth as to what -is 
intended in the Increase of Rent Acts by 
“ alternative accommodation.” The premises 
of which an application to obtain possession was 
made consisted of a dwelling-house which 
included a shop, both being occupied by the 
tenant at a weekly rent of 10s. The plaintiff, 
who had purchased the premises in November, 
1918, was applying for possession for his own 

and having, under section 1 sub- 
section (1) (c) of the Act of December, 1919, to 
satisfy the Court that the premises were 
“reasonably required” by him and “ the 
alternative accommodation available,” he had 
offered the tenant the choice of two other 
houses, one rented at 12s, a week and the other 
at 6s., but neither had a shop attached. 

The County Court judge had held that the 
landlord must provide a house with a shop, and 
this raised the question whether the alternative 
accommodation must be similar accommodation. 
The Divisional Court ordered a new trial as, 
- having regard to the Acts read together, it held 
that what had to be proved was similar dwelling- 
house accommodation, although the position of 
the alternative dwelling-house accommodation 
was a matter which should also be taken into 
consideration. 

The Court intimated that, although the 
premises included a shop, that did not prevent 
them from being a dwelling-house under the 
Acts if they were occupied as a dwelling-house, 
but the intention of the legislation was tofdeal 
perrthpaar y~ Bmw ~arefemmaherndingg re at 
poses, and illustrations were given of business 

in connection with doctors’ houses or 

i dwelt in by a photographer who 
required a studio. The Court pointed out that 
to regard the companions (yoy as well as the 
dwelling a would limit the alternative 
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RATES OF WAGES IN THE BUILDING TRADE. 


rates of wages in the Building Trade in the principal towns of 


present 
ang following are the Pre that, while every endeavour is made to ensure aecuracy, We cannot 
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CONTRACTS, &c. 


iv ; Competitions iv; Publie Appoint- 


Certain conditions beyond those given in the following infor- 


mation are imposed in some cases, such as that advertisers do not bind themselves to accept the 


lowest or any tender ; 


that « fair wages clause sha)! be observed ; that no allowance will be made for 


tendere ; and that ral... are returned on recept of a bona-fide tender unless stated to the contrary. 
The date given at the commencement of each paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or the names 


of those willing tv submit tenders, may be sent in ; 


the name and address at the end is the person from whom 


or place where, quantities, forms of tender, eic., may be obtained. 





BUILDING AND PAINTING. 


Fepecary 20. —Baliden — Howes — She U.D.C. in- 
tenders for the erection of 
wir. Perey Turner, RIBAS tect, 23, Bank- 
Fepevary 20 30 —-Cosford.—Corra —Erection of 

ishes of Bildeston "eh, girly (6) 


cottages in the parishes 
Gorton (4), Kettlebaston (4), ie (12), and 
Polestend (4). Names to Alfred Newman, Clerk 


Cosford Rural Distriet 
we eeaUakY 20.—Howden—Hovses.—The R.-D.C. 
invite tenders for the erection of one or more 
of houses up ,* 11 pairs in Howden (Bast ¥< Yor 


ties of Mr. Stephen Piper, Rs a ‘arenitect, 
-place, Howden. gts 
Feenvary 20.—Market ewes. —The 


R.D.C. invite tenders for the erection of fifty-two 
houses at Ibstock and — at Newbold Verdon. 
Clerk, Bank Cham- 


ities of Mr. Funk Gee 
Deposit fi ls. 
-~ ay a OOL.—The West 
Riding Education Commi in apa ge aapenses 
tenders for the erection of new school at 
ties of the —- nrehiteet, ¢ County 


. — CONVENIENCE. — The 
UDC. invite ‘tenders for the construstion of an 
nd convenience at Vietor juare. —_ 

fications at the Surveyor’s Office, Town A 
Fepevary 21.—Menai Bridge.—Housks ~The time 
for the receipt of tenders for the housing seheme of 
the U.D.C. has been extended to date as above. 
ities at the Council offices. Dale-stroet, Menai 


PEBRUARY 23.—Carnoustie—HovsING.—Six blocks 
of semi-detached cottages for the T.C. Mesars. eee, 
Son & Morton, Architects, 10, Whi 

Peprvary 23. —-Deptiord -—HOUsEs, &C. “rection 
of 51 houses for B.C., and e fencing, gates 
7 Surveyor, Town Hall, New a By or E. 

, £3 as. 


ho 23.— Glamorganshire. — HovusEs. — (1) 
Erection of houses at Brocastie, (2) Houses and build- 
ings at Prisk, for the Glamorgan C.C. County Hall, 


PRBAUARY 23, —Gloucester—H oUSES. — 


 Geneaalee t rom Messrs. 
st Union Bank Buildings, "dolaatene. 
in 23.—. -—Hovses. —— 
District Comanitten. (1) Single cottage at Kilrie 
Kirkealdy ; e at Markinch ; (3) double 
cottage at Cr nds Roads, Buckhaven. Quanti from 
Joint Arehitects, Mr. William illiamson, 
F.RIB.A., and Mr. George B. ‘Deas, 220, High-street, 
Kirkealdy.’ Deposit £1 Is. 
FEBRUARY 24.—Godstone.—HovUsESs.—The R.D.C. 
lavite tenders for the erection of wor working clase @ 
—tt Addington (6), we Heath (8), ak a ), 
Horne (6), Oxted (16), oad Mastingnem (2 ° 


tities of Messrs. H 
Lwce a 7 aod Maynard, 14, John 


pe 


praca Senders for erection of cart 
tice orth Depot and aweer J 


at North , Regent Pit, Gosforth. Quan- 
of -_,* George Nelson, Surveyor, 
», FEBRUARY 24. —Ilford.—The Ilford Pe. cuntte 


ELTER.—Erection 
Surveyors’ 


for pai Septal ae Por cong 
offre ee BE. Reed, Surveyor, 
Paeeevany 24. —W U.D.C. invite 


for the execution of various works supply 
ils for « period of 4 of 12 months, commensng 


wisham.— SHEL’ 
at Rushey Green for the B.C. 
t, Town Hall, Catford. 
TARY 24. 
UDC. invite tenders for 
ete 


Specifications 


Of Heaton Far ‘eaton 
for the Parks’ Comaas S 


Hal, Manchester Tan 
aad : io pmenen 


UD 
Xe oa 


Faevany 
ms. Sere: 
poate 


PEsRuaky 25.—N .-~HovseEs.—Fifty-six 
site, Nottingham for the 
Brewill & Bailey, 44, 


liament-street, Nottingham (in respect of 1 semi- 


detached houses). Mr. E. B. Hail, 1 ietoria-street. 
Kottingha (in re ‘ot 26 ty in pairs an 
blocks of four). W. H. Taylor, King-street, 

blocks 


Nottingham (in respect of 18 houses i irs 
of four). Deposit “a 

i 25. a , Fisk & Co., 
invite tenders for the erection of new business premises 
at St. Albans. 

FEepRUakyY 25.—Salford.—Bvumpines.—Erection of 
buildings for employees at Windsor Bridge for the Lan- 
cashire and Yorkshire Railway Co. Engineer's Office, 
Hunts Bank, Manchester 

FEBRUARY 25. — Twickenham. — Houses. — The 
U.D.C: invite tenders for the erection of 133 houses 
on five partially developed sites. Quantities of the 
Surveyor, Town Hall, Twickenham. Deposit £2 2s. 

FEBRUARY 26.— ~The Council of the 
Metropolitan Borough Islington invite tenders for the 
pms ‘nee S of flate at the corner of Highbury 
ke rhayneed gd 26 Lambel,— Rerams, &c.—For re- 
pairs and decoration of (1) North Lambeth pemeany, 
(2) Dursing Library, and (3) West Norwood Lib 

and minor repairs at Tate Libr y, forthe B.C. Mr 
Penny, Town Clerk, Town Hall, Brixton-hill, 8.W. 

FEBRUARY 26.—Manchester.— BUILDING. —Remov- 
ing hut from Heaton Park and re-erecting it at Bc 
Hole, Clough, for the J; £. . ov Architect, Town Hall, 


al 26. ao *.. 2, — The 
R.D.C. ponte Tye ya = the at Fetal 14 semi- 
r OUseS a era. 
tities of the Architect, Mr 


H. Moss, A.R.I. 
Council Offices, ec eA 
FPEBRUAR $6. — West Ham.— ExTENSION.— Exten- 
Leytonato E.11, for the Gua les gp 
me or . Speci- 
ne, tae Francis J. Sturdey, F.RLB.A., 45, 
lh E.C. 2. 
FEBRUARY 27.—Dartford.—PaIntTiIne, ETC.—The 
Guardians invite tenders for sundry repairs and re- 
tions to the Infirmary Wards, at the Institution, 
West Hill, Dartford. Specification of Mr. Eustace J. 
Hobbs, Guk, Quardians’ Offices, West Hill, Dartford. 


De 

5 i Season 27.—Great Berkhampstead.—The Great 
Berkhampstead U.D.C. invite tenders for the erection 
ot 20 cottages and roadway, draimage, &c. 

FEBRUARY 28.—Hoyland Nether-—Hovses.—The 
U.D.C. invite tenders for the erection of 65 houses on 
the Hoyland-lane end site. Quantities of Mr. William 
Loe ee at. Market-street, Hoyland, near Barns- 

posit 

FEBRUARY 28.—Liandinam.—VILLA. a er - of 
villa for Major David Davies, M.P. Mr. Alwyn 
— F.R.1.B.A., 32, Park- place, Cardiff. ae ty 


£2 2s. 

FEBRUARY 28.—Monmouthshire BUILDING WORK. 
—The C.C. Education Committee invite builders de- 
sirous of tendering “ur €. builders’ work during the year 

4 


to send names ’. Dauncey, Secretary, County 
Hall Newport, M 
FEERUARY 26.—Newenstlo Emlyn.—REBUILDING.— 
Tenders are invited for rebuilding of “ Trewen”™ 
ional Chapel, vonnay Emlyn. Speci- 
of the preiee, Howard Morgan, 
F.R.LB.A., 24, - . LF, 
FEBRUARY -—Hovuses.—The U.D.C. 


invite ——e for the on of six cottages. Speci- 
fications of Mr. John Parker, Architect, St. Owen- 
street, Hereford. 

* FEBRUARY 28.—Wickford. — BuILpine. — The 
Trustees of Wickford War Memorial for Nurses Home. 
Persons — of tendering should write to 9 
Architect, Mr. A. H. Holmes, M.5S.A., High-stree 
Wickford 


Manon 1.—Aldershot-—The War Dept. ‘Contracts 
* Works invite tenders for Triennial 
April 1, 1920, in Districts in the 


U.D.c. invite 


Senden ai ees 


tee har A w. 
as Brady, Archi 


neaeet Biterne, tr the UDO Be T.A. 

near rne, for 

wood, surveyor, Be a, Gonage 

“hae 1 tons Lage of the 
¥ 

Metropolitan of ay invite tenders 

for the erection of first section 


the 
of the houses to be erected on the Lewisham Park site. 
Marcu i. 


Marca * 1.— The Westhampnett 
EDS ae Goes Se Se eee eS 
near | » 

MaRcH 2 —CoTTacrs —Erectiva 


tages and out-build: 
Street for the West Riding Small am gy end 
County Land Agent, County Hall, W . Deposit 


‘ieee 2.—Barnet.— RECONSTRUCTION. — U.DC 


‘Tepaurs 


invite tenders for works of drainage, 
a _ erection of outbuildings, 
roofs work, internal and axteras! penquedion 
at York-terrace, Mays-lane, Barnet. 
at the Council Offices S Wood-strest, 

Marcu 2. — Cardiff. — PaviLion. — 
tenders for the erection of ap “si 
pavilion at Roath Park for the 
of the City Engineer, Mr. E. J. 
Cardiff. 






Marcu 2.—Malling—The Malling R.D.C._ invite 

waae ercetion of 8 cottages on site in Forstal- 
en 

MARCH 8 The Small Holdings Com- 


invite tenders for the erection of 3 pairs 
teens, 1 detached cottage, 9 sets of farm buildings, 
and alterations to res | 

Maron 3. Sevenoaks R.D.C. 
invite tenders for tee erection of six houses at Four 
7 mony —The Count invite 

ARCH y 

tenders for the erection of 69 houses at ae 7 

%* Marcon 5.—Dartford.—The Board of Guardians 
invite tenders for work at the administrative 
and nurses’ quarters at the Institution, W 


Dartford. 

Mance 5.—Guildford —The Board of Guardians of 
the Guildford Union invite "= for the 
out of certain structural and decorative repairs 
the buildin formes the “Guardians’ Institution 
Warren- Guildford. 

Marcu 6.-—Richmond.—RErams.—Ordi 
and repairs at Ham Court, Kew and 
District, for H.M. Office of Works ne my 4% 
aa #.M. Office of Works, Storeya-gate, 

¥o ARCH 6.—Cheltenham.—Hovs ya a of 
250 houses on St. Mark's estate, for the T.C. Messrs. 
— rs, DS yee & Rainger, architects, , 

it, £ 
ARCH 6. —Chepsto w.—The Chepstow R.D.C. invite 
— for the erection of 112 cottages in various 
ities. 

% MarcH 6.—Poplar.—The Metropolitan 
ete centers aoe the a of nine flats in 

ynard’s - 

_# Manon 8. wo ap Py Mena U.D. “Yr 

enley Site. Roadmaking and sewers 
fencing, planting of trees and hedges Deposit £2 ts, in 

MAKCH 9.—Hemsworth.—HovusEs. wae -testllen of LS 
houses and 2 houses and shops at South Elmaall for the 
R.D.C. Mr. EB. R. Winder, Clerk, Council Offices, 
ae cae oe aN od pa The Corporation invite 

Marcu 9.— —The 
tenders for the erection in brick and conerete blocks 
of 31 pairs of semi-detached houses of three different 
ty on the South Farm-road site. 

ARCH 10.— -—ELgcraiorry SvUB-8T. 
—Extension and co’ ion of sub-station at N 


chmond 


Hog, Mtare-sireet, Huckne 4h mahagr tel 

e-8 3 

a : The Hambledos RDC. 
invite Bae for the erection of 

18 howses at Bramiey, 11 iat Chiddingtold ? Ewhurst, 

12 at ae and Wonersh. 

Marcu on Romer. The Romford B.D. 
invite tenders for the erection of 40 homaes; 20 at 
ape as ood and 20 on Upminster Common. 

MancH © 11.—Chelienbam.—The Cheltenham 
: .C. invite tenders for (1) the erection of 12 houses 
at Prestbury, © tone Ulienwood (3) the 
of a new road, and (4) laying of new sewers for 30 houses 
at Prestbury. 

Marcu 12.—Wimborne and Cranborne.,—Three 

rn of cottages. Particulars from Architects, 
. Fletcher & Brett, Wimborne. 

MARou 36.~<alodiany <- The Billericay Be. 
invite tenders for the erect etic ion and completion of 
16 cottages (in pairs) in the “pariah of Gt. Nedtracag + 


te i Rey - arecii of Pym sat 
invi ob 
different types at Pelstend (2 sites), shen of 2 ot Hone 


Manon The R.D.C. imvite 
torte eesti hogses on the Bo. r Chet lane) 


Marcu — The Meteepaiinen 
Asylums Board invite tenders for = 
fertnns Boast tae ne Cele ane 
No Date.—Clayton--H rection of 62 
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ee Dats.—Hebdburn.—P aIntinG.—Painting at New 
Working Mens’ Club. The Secretary, at the 
fa oN Hebburn. 
a © DatT&.—North Yorkshire.—The County 
il invite tenders for the erection and completion 
of six new "3s and six new homesteads. 
No Date. Hovuses.—Erection of 28 
at pepesen for = ES M. A. a 
Archi aw ~ Deposi e 
Bake bare— 1—The Wincanton R.D.C. 
vite tenders for the erection of 12 houses at Bruton, 
i - ~ at Cuckli nm, and four at Pitcombe. 
© Dats.—Yorkshire-—BUILDINGs.—Erection of 
24 and 24 homesteads, and alte to 
Manor House and farm buildings, Ma’ ouse, 
Barker's barn and Prospect-hill farm at it A 
Tunstall Catterick, for the North Ri of 
Yorkshire C.C. Mr. A. G. Lyddon, County Surveyor, 
County Hall, Northallerton. 


FURNITURE, MATERIALS, otc. 


Feprvaky 20.—London—StTorEs.—The Metro 
politan Water Board invite tenders for the supply of 
various stores. Forms of tenders of the chief engineer, 
South-place, Finsbury, E.C. 

Feprvarny 20. von.—MATERIALS.— 

Corporation invite tenders for the su of road 
and other materials. Form of tender we We 
Jones, Borough Surveyor, Municipal Offices, Stratford- 
upon-Avon, 

PEBRUARY 21.—Bedford.—RoaD MATERIALS.—The 
Seoul of tans Gouin tan Gain wont Denas at 
supply N nts, gravel. Forms 
roe of the County Surveyor, Hall, Bedford. 

FYRBRUAKY 21.— Darlington. — MaTERIALS. — The 
R.D.C. invite tenders for materials used in the public 
Forms of tender of the Surveyor, 
Union Offices, Darlington. 

FEBRUARY 21.—Earby—MATERIAIS.—The U.D.C. 
invite tenders for the supply of road and other materiais. 
Forms of tender of Mr. Jas. E. Aldersiey, surveyor, 
Council Offices, Earby. 

FEBRUARY 21.—Glamorganshire. — Too1s. — Tools 
and ironmongers, * for the County Council. 
Forms of tender of Mr. Geo. A. Phillips, County 
Surveyor, Glamorgan County Hall, Cardiff. 

FEBRUARY 21.—W .—Tak.—300,000 gallons 
of tar for the West Riding County Council. Mr. F. G. 

nter, County Surveyor, County Hall, Wakefield. 


EBRUARY 23.— Green.— MATERIALS. — 
Materials for F ae sng services for six or twelve months. 
Mr. A. E. rby, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, 
Bethnal Green, E. 


FEBRUARY 23.—Exeter—KERB, &C.—Supply of 777 

yy" 12 in. by 6in. granite kerb and 777 yards 15 in. 

y 6 in. channel for the Corporation. Mr. T. Moulding. 
City Engineer, Municipal Offices, Exeter. 

EBRUARY 23.— -—ROaD MATERIALS.— 
The Council invite tenders for the supply and delivery 
of road materials. Specification of Mr. Cc. E. Rivers, 
Borough Engineer, Municipal Offices, Harrogate. 

PEBRUARY 23.— --~-MATERIALS.—The B.C. 
invite tenders for materials required in the various 
—_ services. Forms of tender of the Borough 

ee, Town Hall, Paddington, W. Charge 2s. 6d. 
per form. 

FEskvarny 23.-— Rotherham, — MaTERIALS.—The 
R.D.C. invite tenders for the supply of tarred macadam, 
— and slag. er from Mr. R. Bradbury, 

istrict Surveyor, Imperial Buildings, Rotherham. 

FEBRUARY 23.—S -—MATERIALS.—A year’s 
supply of materials for public services. Mr. M. M. 
Jameson, Borough Engineer, Municipal Offices, 15, 
‘Great Alie-street, Whitechapel, E. 

FEBRUARY 223.—Wak SCHOOL FURNITURE.— 
Supply of school furniture to West Riding C.C. Stores 
Manager, Cliff-lane, Wakefield. 

FRBRUARY 23. — Walsall.— MATERIALS. — The 
B.D.C. invite tenders for the may. © road and other 
materials. Forms of tender o’ ee, Fe coun 
Sm aed surveyor, Council Offices, Daw End, Rushall, 

FEBRUARY 23.—Woodford.—MATERIALS.—For year’s 
supply of highways materials, &e. Mr. W. Farrington, 
Surveyor. Council Office, Woodford Green, Essex. 

24. — Ilford. — MATERIALS. — Twelve 
months’ contracts for materials for public services for 
the U.D.C. Mr. H. Shaw, Surveyor, Town Hall, Ilford. 

FEBEUARY i ae ee ee of 
six or twelve months’ road materials to the T.C. 
Mr. BE. Young Harrison, Borough Engineer, Ipswich. 

BBRUARY 24. -—MATERIALS.— Year's sup- 
+ of materials for public services forthe T.C. Major 

- Hunter, Borough Surveyor, Leigh. 

FRBRUARY 24.—London.—5,800 dual, 560 single 
pat dey rm and 50 Bedford desks for the London 
County Council. Chief Officer, L.C.C. Stores, 31, 
Clerkenwell-close, E.C. 

FEBRUARY 24.—Manchester—TRAMWAY STORES.— 

ve gag me 5 a age yg of 
rporation. r. J. M. McElroy, Tramways 
Manchester. 
. ilesden. — MATERIALS. — The 
U.D.C. invite tenders for the supply of road and other 
materials. Specifications of Mr. F. Wilkinson, Engin- 
wr to 5 : Municipal Offices, Dyne-road, 

FEBRUARY 24.—Winchester.—SToNE.—Year’s sup- 
me: stone for Southampton C.C. County surveyor, 
Castle, Winchester 


FPepecary 24.—Winchester.—Toois.—Su of 

foad tools, for the Southampton C.C. Mr. H. ber, 
The Castle, Winchester. 

ARY 25.—Hetton.—Roap “PR gt 


A. J. 
vumoar te. Ss 
R.D.C. invite tenders road material. Forms 
tender of the Surveyor, Mr. J. A. Andrews, Skirlaugh, 





GINS THE BUILDER 





FEBRUARY 27.—Hunsiet—RoaD MATERIAL. 
way — for one year for the R.D.C. Mr. W. B. 


FEBRUARY 27. _—MaTERIALS. — Highwa: 
materials for six and twelve months for the U.D.C. 
Mountifield, Clerk, District Council Offices, 


.— Year's 
Borough 


or, 20, Park-place, 


FEBRUARY 28.—York.—MaTERIALS.—Six months’ 
supply of road materials, pi &c., to the T.C. Mr. 
¥. W. Spurr, city engineer, Guil , York. 

1. RoaD MarTeRtaLs.—Sapply 
of granite, &e., for the U.D.C. Mr. T. H. Tyson, 
Surveyor, Council Offices, d. 


Maron 1.—Southall jorwood.— MATERIALS. — 
Year's supply of materials to the U.D.C. Mr. J. B. 
Thomson, nt surveyor, Town Hall, Southall. 

Marcy 1.— -—~ROAD eee — Sy of 


granite, slag, &e. the R.D.C. Mr. M. G. 
Linslade,” Leighton Buzzard. 
-—Sunbury-on-Thames.—ROAD MATERIALS 
—Year’s supply of granite for tar macadam for the 
U.D.C. Mr. H. F. Coales, Surveyor, Council Offices, 


Marcy 2.— -~MATERIAIS.—The T.C. 
invite tenders for su of iron and steel ware, belting, 
timber, brushes, , and mi stores. 
|e sa ma of the Superintendent, Counci) House, 


irmi v 
*MakcH %-—-Hammersmith—The Metropolitan 
Borough invite tenders for the supply of about 1,000 
cubic yards of three-eighths i clean sifted pea 


vel. 
anon 3— MATERIALS.— Year's 
supply of materials required in public services. Mr. L. 


Gordon, Town Clerk, Town , Hammersmith. 

MARCH 3. — STORES.— Year's supply 
of stores for Electricity Department of the B.C. . 
2 a. Bell, s ‘ag ectrical Engineer, 85, Fulham 

‘alace-road, W. 

Maku 3.—Strood.—ROaD MATERIAIS.—The R.D.C. 
invite tenders for hi <4! material and carting. Speci- 
fications of the District Surveyor, Mr. L. Randerson, 
Meopham, near Gravesend. 

MakcH 4.—Bedwas.—STores.—The Bedwas Navi- 
gation Colliery Co. invite tenders for their requirements 
in stores, &c., during the six months. Forms of 
tender of Mr. Griffith Morgan, Secretary. Bedwas, 


Mon. 

%* MaRcH 5.— +The Education Committee 
of the Barking Town U.D.C. invite tenders for school 
furniture for an elementary school to accommodate 
200 children. 

Marca 5.—Barking—MATERIALS.—Materials and 
tools for one year for the U.D.C. Mr. H. Hargreaves, 
Clerk, Public Offices, Barking. 

MaRCH 6.—Linth waite —GULLEYS.—340 _ iron 
trapped gulleys for the U.D.C. Mr. A. inson, 
Surveyor, Linthwaite. 

Makch 6.—Linthwaite—GRANITE SETS.—6,000 
tons of granite sets for the U.D.C. Mr. A. Mallinson, 
Surveyor, Linthwaite. 

Marcu 6.~—South Shields.—MATERIALS.—Supply 
for six months of materials. Major L. Roseveare, 
Borough Engineer, Municipal-buildings, South Shields. 

MakOH 6.—Swansea—WaATER FITTINGS, &¢.— 
Supply of pipes, meters, &c., to the Waterworks Depart- 
ment of the Corporation. Water engineer, Guil 1, 
Swansea. 

Marcu 8.—Aberdare.—MATERIALS.—The U.D.C. 
invite tenders for the supply of stores to the electricity 
and tramway departments. Specifications of 4 
A. J. Abraham, General Manager, Aberdare, Glam. 

MARCH 8.— i <—STONE.—-Supply of stone 
and slag to the R.D.C. for ome year. Mr. A. J. 
Oliver, clerk, 17, Market-street, Pocklington. 

MaARk0H 10.—East Ham.—MATERIALS.— Year's 
supply of materials required in public services. .€. 
Eustace vn Town Clerk, Town Hall, East Ham. 

MARCH 17.—Manchester—RaILWAY STORES.— 
Year’s stores of all descriptions to Great Central 
Railway Co. Mr. W. Williams, Stores Superintendent, 
Gorton, Manchester. 


BNGINEERING, IRON AND STEEL. 


FEBRUARY 21.—Manchester.—Pum?.—The Corpora- 
tion Water Works invite tenders for the supply and 
erection of an electrically-driven multi-s centri- 
fugal pump, &e. 

aterwor 


i 
: 
: 


supply and at re of water turbine 

dynamo, switch &e., 8 battery, reversible 
ter, , switchboard, &e., D.C. 

and cables. Specifications from the Secretary, Water 

Hall, Manchester. Deposit, £2 2s 


very of about 1,340 tons of cast-iron pipes, 
mostly 24 in. diameter, and special casti on - 
ipring- 


tities of the Chief Engineer, County 
dens, 8.W. Deposit £5. 
FEBRUARY 24.-~-Coulsdon.—SpPRayIN@ MACHINE.— 
Su of mechanical sareprsntes machine of 1,000 
capacity, for the U.D.C. Surveyor, Council 


ffi , 
PEBavany —Rhondda.—Bripak, &c.—(1) Small 


4 
< 


steel bridge to carry sewer pipes across river ; (2) 27 yd. 
30 in. tube ; (3) 6 tons rolled steel joists 
for the U.D.C. Mr. E. H. Barber, surveyor, Council 
Offices, Pentre, Rhondda. 

Fesavary £4—West Ham —Raross Destevc- 
TOR.—The Council invite tenders for the supply and 


of a refuse destructor and steam-raising 
connection with the Mleetricity Generating 


i 





“EX (Fesruary 20, 1529. 
Station, Quadrant-street, CanningjTown. | - “cifiea- 
tion of the ‘mgineer, Town Hall, West } 
ak ae on mgineer, Town Ha Ham, 

FEBRUARY 27. —PUMP.—The Metro 
politan Weter Board invite tenders for the «opply ana 





erection of a borehols pump at Sundridge, Ken! Syegi- 
fication at the Office of the Board, Chief | vinnie 
; “WH So.th-place, Finsbury-pavement, b.C. 2 
WARY 27.—Watford.—Malss, 4&0 —300 tons 
of 8 ft. 6in. and 4 in. cast iron water mains and special 
pes, for the U.D.C. Mr. D. Waterhous engineer, 

1 Offices, Watford. Deposit, £2. 

MaRcH Se nh tates ~The Muni- 
eipal Couneil invite tenders for 1,000 $ in. water meters 
Conditions of contrast of the Council's London agente, 
Messrs. B. W. Carling & Co., St. Dunstan s-! liuldings, 
St. Dunstan’s-hill, London, E.C.3. Deposit 10s. 64 

Marcon 4.— Keadby.— Baipee REMOVAL. — The 
Great Central Railway Co. invite tenders for the 
removal of the old bridge which formerly carried the 
railway over the River Trent at Kead! Lineoln- 
shire. Particulars of the Chief Engine:r. Great 
Central Railway, Marylebone Station, London. N.W. 1. 


No DatTe.— <—ELECTRIO INSTALLATION.— 
— . j sg whe at New Town Working Men's 
ub. e atgthe Club, Tennant-stre 
Hebburn. : * 


ROAD, SANITARY, AND WATER 
WORKS. 


FEBRUARY 20.—Godstene.—TaR WASHING —The 
B.D-C. invite tenders for tar-washing the high ways in 
their district during 1920 with distilled tar and tarviaB 
composition. Forma of tender from Mr. Geo. E 
Crowther, Engineer and Surveyor, Council! Offices, New 
Oxted, Surrey. 

PSpRUARY 21.—Inverasdale—WIDENING, &0.— 
Tenders are invited for widening and improvi 
4,800 yds. of the main road between Lochmaree ap 
Kinloehewe. Specifications of Mr. Duncan M ‘Kenzie, 
district road surveyor, Inverasdale, Ross-shire 

FEBRUARY 23.—Blean.—SEWweER.—1,176 yards of 
9 in. stoneware pipe sewers in Whitstable-cum-Sea 
salter, near Whitstable for the Blean U.D.C. Quan- 
tities of Mr. F. A. Ward, Engineer, Biean Union, 
Herne Common, Herne. Deposit £2. 

FEBRUARY 23.—Bucklow.—SaNiITarky.—The Buck- 

Board of Guardians invite tenders for small 
sanitary alterations at the Poor Law Institution at 
Knutsford. Specification of Mr. George Leigh, Clerk, 
Union Offices, Knutsford, Cheshire 

FEBRUARY 23,—Bushey.—Roabs, &¢.—Construc- 
tion of roads and sewers on Claygate Farm estate for 
the U.D.G. Mr. E. E. Ryder, Surveyor, Counc:! Offices, 
Bushey. Deposit, £2 2s. 

FEBRUARY 23.—Cheshunt—Roaps AND SEWERS.— 
The U.D.C. invite tenders for the construction of 
roads and sewers on the Flamstead End Housing 
site. Quantities of Mr. J. E. Sharpe, surveyor, 
Cheshunt, Herts. Deposit £2 2s. 

FEBRUARY 23.—London,—Pir8-Layina.—The Lon- 
dom County Couneil invites tenders for laying. and 
fixing of about 1} miles of cast-iron socket pipes, 24 iB 
diameter, and works connected therewith, partly in 
the Borough of East Ham and partly in the Metropoli- 
tan Bo of Woolwich. Quantities of the Chief 
Engineer, ty Hall, Spring-gardens, 3.W. Deposit 
£6 


FEBRUARY 23.—Port Glasgow.—Roaps.—The T 
invite tenders for causewaying and other work pro 
to be executed in Shore-street. Forms of 
tender from Mr. James Murray, Burgh Surveyor, 
w. 
a 23.—Sk .—SEWERS.—Constryction 
of 300 yards of sewer, &c. Mr. R. H. Jenkins, Surveyor. 
Council Offices, Skegness. Deposit, £1. : 
FEBRUARY 24.—Ilford.—Draiy.—The U.D.C. invite 
tenders for providing and laying of asurface-water drawn 


in Cranbrook-road, Ilford, of about 217 yards o! — 
and 300 yards of 9 in. stoneware pipes with the nec 

manholes. Quantities of Mr. Herbert Shaw, Town 
Hall, liford. Depos't £2 2s. ; 

FEBRUARY 24. Islington.—ROAD TARRING.—The 


B.C. invite tenders for tarring about 104 mules o! reed 
Specification of the Borough Engineer, Town 
Upper street, N. 1. - one 
EBRUARY 24.—Leyton.—SaNITARY.—Tiie : . 
invite tenders for the collection and removal of — 
refuse by the pail system from houses within ‘he 
district for one year, also for watering, castags - 
slopping for one year. Forms of tender of Mr. Era 
H. x, Surveyor, Town Hall, Leyton. ee 
FEBRUARY 24.—Willesden.—J OBBING WORKS.— - 
U.D.C. invite tenders for the execution of jobbins — 
in construction of sewers &c., and for tar-paving Wo be 
Specifications of Mr. F. Wilkingon, Engineer, Munic 
Of Kilburn, N.W. . 
Fannvasy 24.—Sefion—Payixe.—Tne EF _- 
invite tenders for the paving with Welsh grao na 
of the foliowing highways within (helt # 
lane, Aintree; Buckley-hill, Brickwall- ae 
lane, Netherton-iane and Lydiate-iane, — 
Bri Delf-iane, Littilebrook-lane, “© 
brow and 


brow, Kirkby. Specifications of 
et =. F. Pool, 21, Sccsod-avenn®, Rice-lant, 
L. 
f aboat 





FEBRUARY 25.—Ashford.—Sewer.—Layine \" 
132 ft. 6 in. pipe sewer, with manholes, st 1 meee 
inton-road, for the Ashford C= 
fication of Mr. Wm. Terrill, Surveyor, ». - 
, Ashford, Kent. ae 
FEBRUARY .—Bolton.—Roaps.—Sewer''®, 4 
the Green-lane housing site, for the T.C. Hous 08 
Town-planning Office, 14, Acresfield, Bolton P 
£2 2s. = 
Feprvary 25.— .—Roaps B " 


Roads, sewers, water mains, <c., required ip 
tion with the housing aga ee riene - ‘arebi- 
nor is ement Society. . A. 5. 4. Deposit, 


~~ itish Aluminium Co., 
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Fesruary 20, 1920.] 


pp gene AND 
eS ye ge os ne 


“Walon, “and lane, 
Pay V es } anal at the 
Boaneil Offices, SS 2s. 
PRBRUARY ae ATER Worxks.— 
The T.C. 1 oe tracks for and 
jaying and jointing about a 8 mile of 12 and 8 in. iron 
: eonstructing service tank at Craigbeath-hill ; 
erecting filter house near itsdam bridge, &c. Sche- 
dule of the Engineers, Meswaigh &A e 4 i 
T2a, G . 
: Faeav any 27.— —WaATER TANK.—The 


Pardee tere ia tes 
gg gh orngg he be ofar 
t an Ot inet near 
Bisckburs.” P of Mr. F. "p. He Overmann, MS.A., 
TT : “3s. Man tfeahire. P*fin Spe snivine. — Tar 
spraying and fronting, for the C.C. Mr. W. Boyd, 
Surveyor, 12, , Cupar 
Feervary 28. LAY-o uT.—Roads and 
sewers on Castle-hill site for the UD D.C. Mr. T. H. 
a Surveyor, Town Penrith. Deposit, 


7 pon 1.—Erith.—LayY-OvrT. 


—Sewerage and road 
works at Brook-street housing site, for ss U.D.C. 


Surveyor’s Department, Counei Offices, Eri th. Deposit, 
RCH 1.—Hessle.— © sod sewers 

ath cae of land for the De. Cc. Mr. pas, 

F.R.1.B.A., Waterloo-chambers, it, £2 


Depost 

Mince 1.—Dford.—Roa &o. —Roads and sewers 
on 60 acres at Ilford for the n of the os 
London. Town Clerk's Office, wildhall, E.C. ¥ 

Marcy 1.—U r" ; era. W aveawoake—The athe 
B.D.C. invite tenders for poet 5 
jointing of about four- or miles 1% a on 
and 3 in. cast-iron water mai iad esusacociton of 
engine house, head well, reservoir, &c. 
the engineers, Messrs. Wilcox & Raikes, nion Cham- 
bers, 63. Temple-row, Birmingham. pveaee £5 5s. 

Marcy 3.—Adwiek: ROADS rs, 
street works, water mains at Skellow ww tent the U.D.C. 
Mr. G. Gledhill, pervert, Adwick-le-Street, near 
Doncaster. Deposit, 


Marco 3.— EWERAGE. — Laying 
sewers for the T.C. Mr. H. if. Hamphres city engi- 
neer, Council House, Birmi 

March 6.— Council of the 

al Borough invite tenders tor the laying out of 
n roads and the constraction of sewers 


pipe there- 

in in connection with their Boating scheme on land 

fying between Barlby-road, and St. Quintin-avenue, 

h Kensington. 

al 6. —Linth eo —Paving with 

granite sets, etc., a su Square yards 

of road for the U.D.C. Mr. A. nson. eevever, 
Linthwaite. Deposit £1 1s. 


Ruction Sales, Tenders, Ac. 


Fesrvary 23, 24, and 25.—Tad Surrey .— 
Messrs. Chas. Osenton & Co. will sell by dy 
the Disposal Board at the Camp, Tadworth, Surrey, 
army stores in various lots. 








FEBRUARY 24.—London, S.E.—Mesers. Henry 

Buteher & Co. will sell, order of the Na oan 

Army Canteen Board, at Building Works Re we 
valuable ng 


107, Snowfie! . SS, 
materiale at and plant, tin monday, 
24.—London, -—Messrs. 


Frank Rati will sell, a. i the ent 

ey r ‘a o 

pty Ya gy LC 
im 

building estate at Lewisham poten 

dd pe UaRY 24.—11 aM —Henry Butcher & Co., 
will sell at the Ama orks Depot, 107, Snowfields, 
timber, doors, bree blocks. + sat o iw 
im ze j paints corra- 
gated sheets, &e. = 

FerRvaRy 25.—Tottenham, N.—Messrs. Henry 
Buteher & Co. will sell at Finsbury Cabinet Works, 
Tottenham, extensive surplus aircraft stores, material, 
plant and machinery. 

FEBRUARY 25 AND 26.— London. — Messrs. J 
Skelding & Co. will sell on the premises, 66, Tower 
Bridge-road, 8.E., woodworking plant and machinery, 
also builders stock and plant. 

FEBRUARY 26. — Bridlington. — Messrs. Koni 
Frank & Ratley will sell at the Constitutional Cab’ 
Huntriss-row, Scarborough, the freehold property 
known as “ North Cliff House.” 

FEBRUARY 26.—Lendon, W.—Mesers. Knight. 
Frank & Rutley will sell, in the Hanover Estate Room 
the site of Old Cheyne House, 

FEBRUARY 28.—Grantham.—Messrs, Excritt @& 
Berrell will sell at the Estate Sale Rooms, Elmer 
— Grantham, the Ancaster stone quarry. 

EBRUARY.--Cosham.—Messrs. Bowler & Py ~ wil) 

1 by direction of the Disposal Board, 50 huts at 
Fort Widley and Fort Purbrook, Portedown Hill, 

rm, Be near Portamouth. 

Ep ee i Seneen-— teens. Waller & King 
will sell at the Inland Waterways and Docks, R.E. 
Depot, West Quay, and R.E. Camp, Western ‘Shore, 
Southampton, huttings, &c. 

Marca 3.—Shoreham-by-Sea.— Messrs. hae Me & 
Gillow will sell at Shoreham Camp, Shoreham-by- 
valuable and extensive camp Idings, ine nding 
sectional and non-sectional corrugated iron and wood 
ae 

*MaRcH 4.—Belvedere, S.E.—Mesers. me 5 
Skitt & Co. will sell at Lessness Park, Belvedere, 8 
non-sectional huts, cooking ranges, boilers, &c. 

%* MARCH 4.—Ipswich.—Messrs. Spurlings & Hemp- 
son will sell the valuable woodworking machinery, gas 
engines and building ion tom 

* MARCH 5.—Pettisfield Park Camp and H _ 
Messrs. Thomas Whitfield & Son, will Pscll at Pettisfield 
Park Camp and Hospita! Camp, camp buildings, &e. 

MaRCH.—London, E.0. 4.—Messrs. Dann «& 
Lucas will sell, at the Cannon-street Hotel, E.C. 4. 
bax! freehold residential and agricultural estate known 

“ Farningham Hill 


Competitions. 
( Bee Competition News, page 226.) 
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Public Appointments. 


FEBRUARY 21.—Bosmere and The Bos 

mere and Claydon R.D.C. invite applications for the 

ae a competent Clerk of Works. Salary & 

per wee 

tion Committes: Invite applications for the post ef 
on m nvi ons for 

Headmaster of the Tottenham Girls. 
FEBRUARY 21.— — The Borough eo 


Margate invite a eatioas. for} the a ntment 
of Temporary Quantity Surveying? Salary 
£250 per annum. . 

FEBRUARY 25.—Essex.— 
Council invite applications for the position of an - 


stant. per annum. 
fully qualified Architectural, Assistant for the Archi. 
tect’s «eee Salary £350 per annum, paid 
monthly 

FEBRUARY 25.—Manchester—The Housil Com- 
mittee of the city of Manchester invite applications 
for the temporary a ntment of a housing , 

(inelustve of War Bonus) £1,250 per annum. 
Bok EBRUARY 26. — — The Metropolitan 
rough, of Lambeth invite ‘applications for the 
a cppeeeeah of Engineering Assistant in Se ‘anna 
neer’s Department. 

*Fronvant 26 —Rochdale. 
of dale invite a for eccnnstaieeeiatel 
Assistants. Salaries £300 per annum. 

FEBRUARY 26. — Sherborne. — Sherborne 
v. e invite applications for the post of Clerk of 
orgs 

Lhe 26.—Yeovil.—The Council require a 
Clerk of Works. 

* FPEeBRU aRyp27 —Southam ne Cage Coun- 
ceil invite applications for t o pees, & Guantity 
Surveyor and Accountant for a period of 
one year. Salary, including war bonus, at the ~~ 
of £350 per annum. Also a junior ‘architectural 
Assistant, commencing salary £104 per annum, together 
with war bonus, making a total commencing salary 
of £184 16s. per annum. 

FEBRUARY 28.—Bradford.—The City of Bradford 
invite cpnSentions for the a os of pi — 
meg ty yg 

£85 16s. ; a junior dos cant Surveyor, 
salary «200 per year 4 war bonus £85 \ 

* Marcu 1.—-Battersea.—The amy Coundil 
invite applications for an Architect Assistant. 


y . per week. 
* MARCH 1.—Coulsdon and Purley U.D.C. require 
U.D.. 


Architect's Assistant. Salary £300 per annum. 
MarcH 1.—Maldens and Coombe.—The 
invite applications for the position of Assistant Road 
Foreman. 
Marce 3.—Poplar, E.—The Guardians of the pane 
of Poplar Borough invite tenders for the ereetion of 
four!¢eottages at the Poplar Farm Colony,’ Laindoa, 


NO DaTr.—Lendon, N.-—The Governors of the 
Northern Polytechnic Institute invite applications 
for: Head of Buildings andf Architect ee 
ah assistant in Building Dept. ;} also an in 
Building Dept. 
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KENRICK’S 
MALLEABLE IRON 


CASEMENT FITTINGS AND 
CAST IRON BUTTS 


WORKMEN’S DWELLINGS. 





antl 


ARCHIBALD KENRICK & SONS, Ltd., 

















CEILINGITE is a 
will Preparation that gives 
weer a finish to Ceilings, 
al etc. Ordinary 


Whitewash cannot 
be compared with it. 


ADVANTAGES: 
in using CEILINGITE no 
waste of time melting size. 
NO WASTE OF MATERIAL, 
and ALWAYS READY FOR USE 


CEILINGITE 


The New Distemper for 
CEILINGS, WALLS, ete. 








Send Trade Card 
for Prices and 
Free Sample 





CEILINGITE IS PACKEO In 




















Sota ManuraéCrTruRnens r— 


T. & W. FARMILOE, LTD. 
Offices: 


WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


CASKS AND 1-CWT. AND 
+CWT. IRON ORUMS. 


Rochester Row, 
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GINS THE BUILDER TARR, 


PROPOSED NEW BUILDINGS AND OTHER WORKS.® 


Iw these lists care is taken to ensure the accuracy of the information given, but it ma 
occasionally happen that, owing to building owners taking 


amen lane are 
e on, home been ac 
ban 


District Couneil; R 


B.G. for Board of Guardians; L.C.C. for Lendon County Council ; 


and P.C. for Parish Council. 


finally approved by the local outhetisies, “pro 
tell commenced. Abbreviations .—T.C. 
.C. for Rural District Ceuncil; E.C. for Educatien ‘Committee ; 








the responsibility of commencin 
”" works, at the 7 dog 
or Town Council ; U.D.C. Pad 


B.C, for Borough Council ; 





AYLESEUR 
street (Bell Hotel), for 
47, High-street, for Mr. % 
bungalo ‘ athe | A. Ww Mayne 
w, Bicester-r or 
to Walton Grange, uleunad: for . Mr. BR. C. 


Hazell 
AYR.—The T.C. decided to proceed with the renewal 
of the tramway track in the centre of the town at an 
estimated cost of £30,000. 
Baknrs.—Plans passed by U.D.C.: ; 
Hillersdon-avenue, Barnes, by Mr. 
agg floor to ‘store, Becehetoft-road, Mortlake, by 
D. Blackburn ; layout of site and bie ay he of ag 
pod wheelright’s shop and motor a a Ba i 
and Aynescombe-lane, Mortlake, by 
Reid & Co., Ltd. ; alterations at Denmore omy Cnn g 
Mortlake, by Mr. White Johnson ; stables, Woodlands- 
road, Barnes, by Mr. R. B. Rowell. 
aren. —No tenders have been received by the 
R.D.C. for the houses to be built at Nettleton, and it 
has been decided to have the houses erected by direct 
labour 


CansuaLTon —Plans, passed by U. ae C.: pengsiow, 
Gordon-road, for Mr. P. Hornbrook ; 

Boundary- -road, for Mr. G. E. Weniey additions “to 

Beddington Corner factory for the aviova Leather 


by U.D.C.: House, 
oynson ; house, Brompton- 
avenue, Mr. PL Roberts ; house, Lianelian- , Old 
Colwyn. Mr. J ghee house, Abbey -road, Rhos, Mr. 
J. W. Wilson ; alterations and aadition, Norfolk House, 
Prince s-drive, Mr. H. BE. Warnes ; vilion at Rhos- 
on-Sea Preparat< School, Mr. J. it. lover ; workshop 


off eareyeeee, Tene Bros. 

DEPTFORD.— ning of “ Britannia” public 
house, Grove-street, for Ashby’s Stains Brewery Co. 

DRoIrrwich.—The B.G. has decided to consult an 
architect with reference to the improvement of the 
workhouse. ; 

East Ham.—Plans passed: Addition, 245, H 
street North, for Mr. A. Walkling ; alterations, 377, 
Green-street, for Messrs Berryman Bros. 

FEATHERSTONE.—The U.D.C. has decided to erect 
fifty-one houses on the Church Field Estate, Purston. 
Thirty-five houses are to contain three ‘ooms, 
kitchen, &c. ; while sixteen will contain four bedrooms, 
parlour, kitchen, &e. 

FULHAM.—Building, east side of Harwood- -road, for 
Messrs. F. Matcham & Co. 

GrREesPORD.—The parishioners of Gresf near 
Wrexham, have accepted the design of Sir mas 
Jackson for the erection of a porch on the north side of 


by B.C.: Additions, 150, 

r. G. E. Chamberlain. Drainage 

lans passed : At 63 Mepietone-cond, for Mr. J : 

a6, Amhurst-park, W. Groves; at 76, 

——- 7. A. Fairchild ; at 74, 

Len road (Messrs. D. Wall & Son); at 42, Kenning: 

aarons, fe =. E. 8. Palmer 

LELEY.—Instructions ove ‘been given to Mr. J. J. 

me the architect, to proceed with the aging out of 
the site and erection of the Ii aor oars 

LaNCaSTER.—At a meeting of the board of manage- 

Preston 4 pay & ~e.. apron om 


Company. 
cowry Bay. ae 
Marine-drive, Rhos, Mrs 


inistry of Health, cted an enquiry 

into the application of the Liandilo-fawr . De C. for 

sanction to borrow £11 capa Suge. im «A ip gceuatte 
the water supply for parish of Llandebi 

mec maeater tage pod ay ways by T. G.: Works, 


; extension to factory, 
Baxter » ag hon aria} Earl ; factory. Hudson- 
ee dye works, Whi 


2 done office shop Solan. — 
to stores Falcon 


see ica: ex- 


tre, for the 
‘by 7.C.: Extension to 


to factory for Mr. J. 
to premises Castle- 


Ryt.—Plans passed by R.D.C.: Alterations to 
cottage at Peasmarsh for Mr. Chip —, and the 
conversion of an army hut at Camber for F. Golden. 

ee OR approved : Bight Lone Dobbin- 
hill, for Mr. A. Shaw ; bungalow, ‘ove-road, for Mr. 
E. E. Nicholls ; four houses, reet, for Messrs. 
Vickers, Ltd. ; ten tenement flate, St. John’s-road 
Park, for Corporation. 

SuRrprTon.—The 3 000 bo Health has sanctioned 
the borrowing of £20,000 the U.D.C. for housing 


PPER RENFREWSHIRE.—Plans approved: Double 
cottage, Linwood-avenue, Clarkston, for M. C. Merry & 
Co., Arthur-street, Clarkston ; cottage, Benview-road, 
Clarkston, for J. Davidson, Greenhill, Stirling ; cottage 

Rosshall, Crookston, for F. Lobnitz, Rossh 
Souble wooden ge at Overlee, Clarkston, for 

‘Hglinton-érive, Giffnock, 

F artick ; brick-burning 

kilns at Elderslie Graving Dock, Seotstoun West, for 

Barclay, Curle & Co. A proposal to erect a terrace of 

ten dwelling-houses at Cardonald has been intimated 
to the committee. 

WaTH.—At a meeting of the U.D.C. estimates were 
considered for the erection of 462 houses. The Council 

accepted the tenders of Mr. T. Wade, Wath, for the 

ion of 342 Class “A” houses; and of Messrs. 
Wadd m Bros., Wath, for 120 Class “B” houses. 

cost of the 342 houses will be very little under 
£800 per house. 

WryYmovuTH.—Plans passed by T.C. : Alterations and 
additions to Wyke End, Bell Vue-road, for Messrs. 
Crickmay & Sons ; drainage, 4 and 5, i ee -street, for 
ag KA wn & Hitt ; drai rk-street, for 

Mr. A. Bilke ; garage, “'Derwen 4.3 ‘a Spa-road, for 
Mr. R. A. Wheeler. 

WuitTBy.—The has sanctioned a grant in 
connection with a scheme for the dredging of the 
a. Part of the development scheme will consist 

of the erection of an extensive new fish wharf on the 
east side of the harbour, the Travelling Committee of 
the Development Commissioners having evidentiy 
reported favourably on the importance and necessity of 
making Whitby_a big fishing centre —Plan pass 
Wooden house, Stokesby, for Messrs. French i& 
Wilkins. ah 


RES. 

ARBROATH. ees «eM &t £20,000 has been 
done by fire in one of the spinning departments of 
Nursery Mills, Arbroath, belonging to Messrs. David 
Corsar & Sons. 

BIRMINGHAM. —Damage to the extent of some 
thousands of pounds has been caused by fire at the 

mises of Stratton & Co. (Ltd.), gilt jewellery manu- 
acturers, Balmoral Works, Bromsgrove-street. 

BooTte.—The flour mills and bakeries of Messrs. 

B & Sons have been practically 
destroyed by fire. 


BURNLEY.— Damage to the extent of between £2,000 
and £3,000 has been done by a fire at the cabinet- 
making works of Mr. R. R. Hughes, of Kiddrow-lane. 

GLAsGOW.—Damage to the extent of about £1,000 
was done by an outbreak of fire in the Wellshot 
Laundry, Shettleston. 


[Fesrvary 20, 1999 


HALESOWEN.—Over £6,000 damage has bee, 
by fire at the factory of Messrs. Perks « | 
manufacturers, of Halesowen, Worcestershir: 
READING. <The printing works of Mesers. | 
a ee estroyed by fire on Saturday | 
done bys fe at Messrs » yy indy 
‘ mn & (x 
Works, John-street. pn 6 


——— + ~— 


THE “VICTORIA” CONCRETE MIXER. 
We illustrate on this page a petrol-driven 
“ Victoria” concrete mixer, made by Messrs 
Stothert & Pitt, Ltd., of Bath. This fi - 
for a number of years specialised in th: 
facture of concrete mixers, and is of the 0; 
that the most popular type is the self-conts 
petrol-driven plant. The plant consists 
standard No. 24 “ Victoria” mixer driven | 
twin-cylinder petrol engine, complet: 
cooling tank and all accessories, the plant 
mounted on road wheel truck with sw 
fore-carriage. The mixer is also fitted wit 
standard pattern side loader, by means 
which a complete charge is assembled in the 
side loader bin, so that as soon as the charge 
in the drum has been mixed and discharged. 
another batch of unmixed materials is ready 
to be hoisted and discharged into the drum. 
The operation of mixing is practically con- 
tinuous, while all the advantages of a batch 
mixer are retained. 

The discharge side_of the drum in the latest 
“Victoria” mixer is‘“fitted with a special 
conical face which, on the inner surface, assists 
in the mixing of the batch, but more particularly 
enables the discharge spout to be set at a much 
steeper angle than usual, with the result that 
the discharge is very rapid. Another feature 
whieh tends towards a quick discharge in the 
makers’ latest design, is the large capacity of the 
bucket blades. As the drum revolves, the large 
blades carry round a considerable quantity of con 
crete, which is quickly discharged from the drum 
ae soon as it falls on to the steep discharge chute 

We‘understand that all the wearing surfaces 
have'a thickness of metal tending towards long 
life of the drum, but special care has been taken 
in the design to avoid unnecessary weight 
The truck frame is built up of braced angles 
and ties to give a very rigid frame, but at the 
same time cutting out all unnecessary weight 

At the present time Messrs. Stothert & Pitt 
are manufacturing standard mixers ranging 
in capacity from one-third of a cubic yard up 
to 3 cubic yards per batch. At the present 
time the firm has under construction three ver} 
interesting and large-capacity steam-driven 
concrete mixingplants, required for Egypt 
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PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS.* 


BRICKS, &c, 
1,000 Alongside, in River Thames 
on ap to London Bridge. & 4 Inches 
fest StodRD .. -- << ee ee os caveeneeapedssas sat d® 
Mpa 1000, Delivered ut London Goods Stations, ons. 
Feitems...... 3 2 6 Best Biue’ 
bridge Fire fordahmwe ... 911 0 
pricks ....-- un? ee. s2 Ss 
Gussm Bricks— Biue Cute 
D'bie Str’tch’rs 3110 0 
gery, "ble Headers 28 10 0 
Side and 
Ends 10 0 
Two Sides and 
End .... 38 10 0 
aod 
Lee ie 31 0 0 
Second Qua‘ity, 1 per ess than 
#2 extra over white. Other Hard 
per yard, delivered 
- 2 miles 
. ae 
26 * fon. 
Por ton, Seitvered in London area. 
£s. 4d. £a4 
best 818 6 .. 44 0 























Portland Cement . 

71/6 siongside at Vauxhall in —— lots. 
feroerete per ton extra on above. 
est Ground Biue Lias Lime 2° 16 "0 at riy. depot. 
Sort.—The cement or lime Is exclusive of the ordi 
charge for sacks. The sacks are charged at 2s. 

tach and credited at 2s. each if returned in good 
condition within three months. 
my Stone Lime. 


Kaela 61s. Od. per ton delivered. 


STONE. 


Swurbridge Fireclay in s’cks 438. 6d. per ton at riy. dpt. 


lite Stoxse—delivered in raliway trucks at «. 4. 
=o Park, Paddington, G.W.R., or 


South Lambetn, G.W.R.. per ft. cube...... 2 
in railway trucks at Nine 
R.. per ft. cube .........-. 24 
ered on road waggons at Nine Elms 86 
STON E— 
Brown Whitbed, in random biocks of 20 ft. 
average, delivered ih railway trucks at 
Nine Elms, L.& 8.W.R., South Lambeth 
Station, G.W.R., and Mileage Station 
G.W.R. per ft. cube ......6...55.4,- 48 
De.do, delivered on road waggons at above 
stations, per ft. cube... ......--....0e00- 44 
basebed, Sd. per ft. cube extra. 














—$d ft. cube extra for every foot over 30 ft. 


inquiry. 
WOOD (Continued). 
MATCHINGS (BEST). 


1 Cbdbbvds ddddcigsese pa pevbKetebes - square 
pebetésdebdtncebasegerdaseFineas P< os 
BATTENS. 

Inches is 


Ee gee 39 10 perstandard 
SAWN LATHS. 





ee MEN $5 di akin daneddseb o aceous ~~ — 
Dry Wainscot Oak, per ft. 
~~ asinch ....... 26t 083 80 
Zin do. do. 0 2 0 t& O22 6 
Dry Mahogany — Honduras, 
, African, per 
onl la r, oe 026t 08 8 
es ee ®-3 6 to 6 6% 
Test "hea Leoaimeia 
or Java). per load. 60 0 0 to & 0 8 
American W hitewood. 
planks. perft.cube .. 018 0 to 10 0 
Scotch Glue, per cwt. .... 6 5 0 ap 
Liquid Glue, per gallon .. 017 0 at 
SLATES. 
ae quality slates from Bangor or Portmadoc in 
truck load delivered London area. Per 1,000 a“ 1,200. 
s. ad. 
Best Biue Bangor Slates, 24 by 12........ 55 0 80 
~ 22 by 12 447 6 
First "quatity” ua 22 by 11 40 15 0 
n 2 20 by 12 00 7 6 
Best Blue Portmadoc 20 by 10 35 0 0 
eh a 18 by 10.. air 2 
First quality ,, 18 by @... . 215 0 
aa “ 16 by 10 2110 0 
“1 a 16by 8......... 1617 6 
Per 1,000 
TILES. f.o.r. London 
Best machipe-made tiles from Broseley or ¢£ 6. d. 
Staffordsfire district....-........--+-05 615.0 
Ditto hand-made ditto.............-. 70 0 
Ornamental ditto .........---secececeees 7.2 6 
Hip and valley tiles (per dozen) ........ oe 915 O 
METALS. 
JousTs, GiapERSs, &C., 20 LONDON STATION PEK ton 
s . 
R. 8S. Joiste, cut and fitted .......... 29 0 0 
Plain Compound Girders ...........-. 31 0 0 
om a Stancheons ........ 30 «U0 
Im Roof Work .....---seeceececess 33 (C0 C8 


Wroveut-IroN TUBES AND Firrines— 
(Discount off List for lot of not less than £10 net 
value delivered direct from works. 5 per cent. less 
carriage forward if sent from London stocks ) 


and jd. beyond 30 ft. inciading 210. 23 inte in. 
Stoxg, Bive—Robin Hood Quatity. - Fitien. Tubes. Fittings. 
Delivered at any Goods Station London. 8. 4. Bp Veer ee 10 12 124 * 25 
tandom blocks ....... Per Ft. Cube 11 9 WHO venccseses 1 7g -..- 5 224 
i. sawn two sides landings to sizes (under Geet. ccc sc cta> +8 —=% 2} ee —20 
| pep ees erFt.Super 8 1% Galvanised Gas ‘+15 —2 +124 —I15 
sai Wk the 9 1h pm Water +264 +2 +225 —124 
— edie slabs (random sizes) ,. 8 7% ‘6 Steam +374 +78 Pe 324 —10 
* pe. oe Se Ce 22 L.C.C. COATED SOIL Pires—London Prices ex work, 
Ribs ccus songeu cess 0 @ 5 40 Bends, stock Branches, 
Your— wae sh AB Pipe. angles. stock angi 
er any Goods Station London. 6 5 é ‘ ° ‘ 10 
random blocks ........ Per Ft. Cute 8 0 2n. perydindt.. ¢ | 4 5 6 0 
modes antiig ta aan ‘under sot _— z a 4 10 7 3 
inital two sides ditto 8S rs ag e 86 8 10 3 
Rut trosidesslate (randomsizes) ,, 3 3 aie , 
i ditto, 44 Rarn- Wares Pipes, &. Bends, stock Branches, 
sitteced random flag per Yard Super 1 6 Pipe. angles. ‘ rea tage ag 
6. a. & € . ° 
WOOD. 2 in, per yd. in 6fts. plain 4 -4 -2 : 3 ; 
int 80D BUILDING DEAL. A a et oe 
x il. do “6 porstandara 9 * “ pe Soe 8 $10 
Meet teee eee cess 6 Ss 
to. . ba Pires.—9 ft. lengths. London Prices. 
) ohaahahanmtagd os 5 ” Lec, Deux .. bin, 16s... Sin, 18s. 
ais cose couche “46 0 pit Per ton in London. 
i; Rossssevpeseneaces eee Lnox— £25 = 339 
scene sas 
X wo seeeeseseee ¢ 4 oe. — aaa nee | B Ma, rm - 
& CO Secesccscecs oo d merchant quality 20 0 0 .. 80 0 0 
Se ibesesess.-.-sces. + 4 4 ° ,~ F rcepecncssqe”, 888 8. 8.8 
x  Frecaee eee enon eeee Hy ; = Mild Steel Bare ...«+<«-- 36 0e@ .. 8 0 i) 
SO Saggpgb abate: : sad Bars. Ferro-Concrete 
woweiiiiee..........c. S : > quality, basis price .. 28 9 30 0 ¢ 
Iron, basi pri . 82 0 0 .. 3410 0 
au... PLANED BOARDS. Hoop ee os - 0 8 1. & 00 
1 ry a) - = re 
ver $0 0 o Sheet Iron pone 
alzes ia ae oe . #0 
PLAIN EDGE FLOORING oss regag. + HP 000 .. 4 0 0 
Bes. . oo 2&. 4 © oi @ u 
Rgietrentts +--+ sseesees S4/~ square Shots oun, C8 Galvanued fat ordinary quality — 
Mileieeetcs RES Ordinary sizes, 6 ft. 

Pesteesctice, + ffi. w sft to20g .. 50 0 0 $2 0 0 
oaks shes... eK ee Ordinary pises ° 2 0 
ant a> ” and 2¢.......--+--+ He 8 ¢. : 4 

CROOVED FLOORING. Ordinary sizes to 26a. .. . : 
ion Ordinary sisss to 20.8, fou 0 .. 520 0 
seeesteeeess.. Reéoee cae safe om 2 Sega OEP 61 0 G sss r+} ¢ : 
ees ti eeeeeee ee 
+400 +seeeeeeesces _ gas Ordinary sises to to2ég... 53 09 8 






circumstances which prevail at the present time, 
Since our last issue several prices have 





of materials 
revised.—Ed.] 
METALS (Continued, 
P For Ge & Senne ¢ 
‘. 
Galvanised Corrugated 
Ordinary sizes, 6 ft. to 
8 ft. 20g..... mitted 20.2 & SS 
sar 7a sizes, 22 g. and 
se éud bee euecbuace 208. BO 
Ondineey ee S¢..... 868. & 
Sheet lron, Ga:vanised, flat, best quality— 
Best Soft Steel Sheets, 6 ft. 
by 2 ft. to 8 ft. to 20 g. 
and thicker............ oa 00 & 6&3 0 0 
Beat Soft Steel Sheets, 22 g. 
COE Giese ndd Wossnede 53 0 06 “40 Cf 
Best Soft Steel Sheeta, 26g. 64 10 © 565 10 0 
Cat Nails, 3in. to6in..... 37 10 0 3810 (lu 


(Under 3 in. usual trade extras 
LEAD, &c. 
Delivered in Londoa, 


Leap Sheet, Engiish,4ib. £ 8. @& 

ROG: G8 on voncetadas e210 0 . _ 
Pipe in colis .......... oe: . an 
O68 FING 000s ck pedids ce 6100 .. - 
Compo pipe ....... o ©3080 .. 


NoTe—Country delivery, 30s. per ton extra ; lots unde! 
5 cwt., ls. 6d. per ewt. extra. Cut to sizes, & 
owt extra, 

Gid lead, ex roe — ~ 


at Mills #210 0 .. 


3S 
° 
' 

! 


Copper bails . > 

Copper wire .... x ~ 
rin—English Ingots ,, 
SOLDER—Piumbers ,, 

Tinmen’e........ oe 

Biowpipe ...... ee 


cceeccoe 
80 0O — co rors ro ro 
Secoauvoe 
pebbeted 


GLASS. 
ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN OBATES OF STOCK 
SIZES AND IN SQUARES LN ORDINARY SIZES 
Per Ft 


Per Ft. 
15 oz. fourths .... 6. 82 om fourths ~- 1094 
= GED. do.acacs . , thirds ...... lige 
21 ,, fourths .... 8d. Fiuted,Obscured and 
» thirds ...... 88d. elied Sheet, 
26 ,. fourths .... 9$4. 15 os. 9pa 
» thirds ...... 103d. 21 ,, 11pd, 


Extra price accord 
squares cut from stock. 
ENGLISH ROLLED PLATE IN CRATES OF STOCE 
SIZES. Per Ft. 
b  MeBO Medd cs cer ind se essp scope ae 


& Hough rolled and rough cast plate.....----- 6 
4 Rough rolled and rough cast 


eeeeeeee . 


ate ‘ 
Figured Kolled, Oxford Roll Baltic, Oceanic 
Arctic, Sti potyte, and small and large j 


Flemish white .......0-eceeeee seers d 
Ditto, tinted .......-eeeeee noceuvenie 

Rolled Sheet .......+«++.+ coecccceccocesss 

White Rolled Cathedral... .......++-00+++> 6d 

tinted Y PT TTT TTT tt 8d. 

PAINTS, &c. * a 

Raw Linseed Ol} im pipes...... per gallon 9 10-20 
¥ ae » i tels ... a pil 

na ne » io drome .... an O11 3 

Boiled ,, a* & , Seep a Oil 7 

in drums . eo oll ®@ 

Turpentine » barrels .......... ae 017 8 

io drums (10 gall.) 0 18 ~ 


Genuine Ground English White Lead, per ton88 0 


(in not ese than 5 cwt. casks.) 


GENUINE WHITE Leap PaintT— 


Nine Elms.” ~ Park.” “Supremus,” 
and other best brands (in 14 1b. tins) not 


legs than 5 cwt. lots..per ton delivered 120 5 0 
Red Lead, Dry (packages extra) . . pertow 71 0 0 
Best Linseed Oil Putty ......-- percws. ii 3 
NOC... cccecscccsecesebes a«. Prewt. O18 O 
Size. X D Quality........-+..--++ fkn. a 6 64 

VARNISHES, &c. i cullen, 

k Vartlish. ..-.e.secnceesestee ~- Outside w 0 
Fine itto ..cccccccccececerses ditto 60 
Fine Copal ...ccscseecercsscecere ditto 1 6 
Pale Copal ....cecsnecesserceere® ditto 2 
Pale Carriag® ..cc.ece-see+ ditto 4 6 
Best tte SPARES I TT M 6 
Floor Varnish..... MERE LEA SOR 1” 0 
Fine Pale Paper ....cccsceceseee++ ditto 18 8 
Pine Copel Cosiae® « v000+ ees o* - or 4 . 
ne Copal fia dedeesoseces bey \ Be 


~~ 
~ 
ecc@a@ecocces2o 
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sNEW COMPANIES. 


Tas quoted below have been 
Messrs. Jordan & Sons, Ltd., 
Company 116 end 117, 


W.C.2, from the documents 
available at the Companies Registry :— 


Registered Sees Bites tented 

anuary u 
merchants and manufacturers. Nominal capi- 
tal £5,000, 

Bounrexsnaw & Grezx, Lrp. \(163,433). 
Registered January 29. 5, Ersham-road, Hail- 
sham, Sussex. Manufacturers of bricks, tiles 
and pipes. Nominal capital £10,000. 

CuagLes Caicutos, Lrp. (162,558). Regis- 
tered January 8. 77, King-street, Manchester. 
Builders and contractors. Nominal capital 
£25,000. 

Dar-Watis, Lrp. (163,536). Registered 
January 31. 168, Regent’s-street, W. 1. 
Builders. Nominal capital £20,000. 

Etizau Tuomrsox & Sows, Lrp. (158,850). 
Septenber 17, 7018, "Tisabet 

imber merchants, &c. 
Nominal capital, £1,000, ro 

E. A. Rooms & Co., Lp. (162,291). Regis- 
tered January 1, 1920. 7, Urswick-road, 
Hackney, E. 9. Builders, contractors al 
£30,000. manufacturers. Nominal capital 


tensa Smrra & Co. (Bumpzrs), Lrp. 
viensse Registered December 31, 1919. 
9, Sask lana, Cannon-street, E.C. Nominal 
@apital £5,000. 











Guest & Goopaut, Lrp. (162,533). Regis- 
tered January 7. Builders, decorators and 
contractors. Nominal capital £50,000. 

Hackrns ys le sr dae Bep-ael 4 
Registered January 
Liverpool To acquire land and 
and turn same to account. Nominal capital 
£10,000. 

Joux Lass & Sons (Srocxrorr), Lrp. 
(162,683). Registered January 10. 36, Shaw 
Heath, Stockport. Builders and contractors. 
Nominal capital £10,000. 

Joux Mzpuurst & Co., Lrp. 
Registered January 20. 497, Battersea Park- 
road, 8.W. 11. Builders, decorators, sanitary 
and elestrical engineers. Nominal capital 
£1,000. 

Lonpos CHAMBER OF Commence BUILDING 
Co., Lrp. (162,542). i January 7. 
1, 2, and 3, Oxford Court, Cannon-street, E.C. 4. 
To acquire land to provide suitable premises for 
the London Chiesker of Commerce. Nominal 
capital £50,000. 

Mavrice Apams ConcreTs ConsTRUCTIONS, 
Lrp. (163,218). 1, Fore-street, E.C. i 
tered January 23. Concrete building man 
turers. Nominal capital £10,000. 

Morris anv Sticktanp (Buripsrs), Lrp 
(160,330). 34, Aldershot-road, Kilburn, N. Ww. 
a November 5. Nominal capital, 


(163,038). 


[Fesrvary 2 1999 


NatiowaL Roowmas, Lrp. (161,036). Regis 
tered November 27, 1919. 20, Victoria-strest 
8.W. 1. Nominal capital £30,000. 


REepHILL Tre Co., Lrp. (163,45; Regis 
tered January 29. 17, Station-roa : Redhill 
Concrete, tile, and brick merchants. Nominal 
capital £15,000. 

Sura & Briocs, Lrp. (162,78 , 
tered January 13. Builders and contractor, 
Nominal capital £20,000. 

SraNDaRpisep Consravcrion DaveLoryerr 
Co., Lp. (161,448). Registered December 
9, 1019. 14-16, Cockspur-street, S.W. 1 
Nominal capital £10,000. 


Sypxey A. Sait, Lrv. (161,870). Regis 
tered December 19, 1919. 28, King-street, 
Covent Garden, W.C. 2. Genera! builder 
Nominal capital £2,000. 

T. B. Cotman & Sons, Lrv. (162,431), 
ae ge January 3. Builders, carpenters 
joiners. Nominal capital £10,000. 
TarFirnt, Lrp. (162,782). Registered 
January 13. Manufacturers and dealers in 
cement, lime plasters, whiting, clay and builder’ 

requisites. Nominal capital £5,000. 

Wesrzans Counties Cray Co., Lp. (160,896), 
Registered November 22, 1919. Masonic 


Buildings, South-street, St. Austell, Cornwall 
Manufacturers and dealers in china clay, chins 


stone, building stone and bricks. Nominal 
ies £30,008 


W. H. Hagprye, Lrp. (163,308). Regis 
tered January 26. Builders and contrastors 
Nominal capital £5,000. 











pi AWE ORD SON = on 
DRAIN PIPES, === PADDINGTON, ©. 
FIRE GOODS, @ HENDON, ¥.¥. 
ei HIGHGATE. 
special Quotations for == GOLLECE & DEVONSHIRE WHARVES, CAMDEN TOWN N.W. = oxrom, x, tt 











“RAPIDITY GLASGOW.” 


(078 gale 
“THISTLE” PLASTER BOARD 
CHESTNUT-WOOD FENCING 
‘‘ PERMANITE” KOOFING FELT 
RIPOLIN PAINTS 





PLASTER 
ASBESTOS CEMENT ROOFING TILES AND SHEETS 


McGREATH, TAYLOR & CO. 


170, Hope St., GLASGOW. 
Send us your enquiries for all classes of 


BUILDING MATERIALS 


SPECIALITIES: 
"BIS OPRIC BOARDS 
**DOLOMENT”’ JOINTLESS FLOORING 
‘““WINGET”’ CONCRETE BLOCK MACHINES 


GON 
“ STELEONITE ” 








Telephone Nos 
$846 & 3847 DOUGLAS 


‘““EMPIRE” PINE DOORS 
CONCRETE. AGGREGATES 

CON 

CONCRETE BLOCKS & PARTITIONS 
supersedes lath and plaster 














BATH GEYSERS 





THE “HERCULES” seaLep sAFETY GEYSER 





ALWAYS GIVES SATISFACTION, 
ECONOMY, EFFICIENCY and SAFETY combined. 





Popular Size 


- 2 galls. per min. 120/- 





CAN BE HAD FROM ALL BUILDERS’ & PLUMBERS’ MEROHANTS. 








Manafactured by 


THOMAS FILDES 
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HARBOUR CONSTRUCTION. 

The following are abstracts from papers read 
before the Institution of Civil Engineers :— 

* Whitby Harbour,—In & paper on “ Whit 
Harbour Improvement,” Mr, James nee 
stated that the new East and West piers. were 
designed to check the travel of sand from the 
north-west, and so remove the sand-bar at 
the harbour entrance, while they also served 
to reduce the range inside the harbour in stormy 
weather. To assist the latter object, intercept- 
ing jetties had been built out from the old pier- 
heads, aud more than 50 t. of the breadth 
of the waves entering Sipe 
carried out to sea again through openings left 
between the old and new piers. 
the new piers and wave-traps had been 
satisfactory, the sand-bar having been com- 
pletely removed, the entrance made safer in 


to a level of 7} feet above H.w.o.s.T., and 
surmounted by timberwork trestles, on which 
roadways were carried at a level of 22 feet 
above H.w.0.8.T. They were founded through- 
out on alum shale rock, at depths ranging from 
2 feet to 12 feet _— ene The pane 
tors proposed to adopt a novel type oco- 
settee 2 which would travel on the sea- 
bottom and carry cranes, divers’ platforms, &c. 
This proposal was agreed to, the timber piles 
being dispensed with, and their place taken by 
uprights embedded for a length of 7 feet in the 
concrete structure. 

The Reduction of Wave Action.—‘ The 
Design of Harbours and Breakwaters with a 
View to the Reduction of Wave-Action within 
their Area,” was the title of a paper read by 
Mr. R. F. Hindmarsh. The author traced the 
development of the Tyne Harbour works, and 
said that in its natural state, when beset with 
reefs and shoals, and with a winding entrance 
channel, there did not appear to have been 
much wave disturbance in the harbour. Com- 
plaints were first made when dredging was 
taken in hand on a large scale, at which time 
there was still a considerable distance between 
the pier ends, and Sir John Coode recommended 
that the southern wave-trap should be enlarged, 
and the bed of the trap from low water up to 
high water formed at an inclination of about 
1 in 30; and that the position of the timber 

e on the north side of the harbour should 
altered to its present position, and an 
additional groyne formed to the westward, so 
as to form the present northern wave-trap. 
recommendations were carried into 
effect, and the¥wave-traps and groyne were 
still substantially in the form suggested by 
Sir John. : 

Mr. W. Simpson, 0.B.E., described the results 
of wave-reduction at the two entrances to 
Sunderiand Harbour, devoting particular atten- 
tion to the north, or River Wear entrance, which 
was protected by sea piers of recent construction. 
It had been secpened te ecltaptene the protecting 
Piers before deepening the entrance-channel, 
to avoid increase of swell into the}harbour, 
but the matter having been referred to the 
author, he decided, in 1909, to with 

deepening and improvement 
hen ere 

pre 
the seaward 


tigns of giving way. Deepening dgenntions 
were commenced in 1909, when a depth of 
1S feet at L.w.o.8.7. was obtained, and, as there 
was no perceptible increase of swell, these 
Operations were extended to 20 feet at L.w.o.s.7. 
At the sme time an inner expanding-area was 
@ztended and v 


In the House sf Semntinasie on Tuesday 
feat a Addison stated that at the present 
cre were only 51,000 bricklayers 
S¥ailable If the entlie mme was 
fo be carried out, 66,000 brickiayers would 
a single bricklayer 

ho employed on work other than house- 
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scheme, 16 houses (parlour type) 
*OConcrete Buildings, Ltd., Port 


i/o as ebb code secens £12,404 9 4 
Cwmneol housing scheme. 72 ho ) 
and lay-out eoungiake ¢ ae re wee 
*Conerete Buildings, Ltd...... £63,000 0 0 


ASHBY-DE-LA-ZOUCH.—For (a) 60 houses at 
Smeaby-r0ed, and (b) roads and sewers on the site, for 
on :— 


TNO 0 5 WSs Bde nS Kaos dsnee £47,518 0 
*(b) A. Sykes, West Bridgford .... 1,407 11 


BARNES.—Central heating installation at the 
Council House, for the U.D.C. :— 


*J. Jeffreys & Co., Lid. ............ £444 


BLORE HEATH.—For the erection of houses 
for the R.D.C. :— 


*J. Bennett, Neweastie-under-Lyme— 


xedad cache dee per pair 
4 nome (non-pariour), at Oakley 


‘0 per pair 
vs (parlour), at Oakley 


0 
4 houses (non-parlour), at Ashley 
per pair 1,719 
2 houses. (non-parlour), at Old 
ee, EE SCT ae 1,719 
4 houses (non-parlour), at Ashley 
per pair 1,779 
*T. Healey, Market Drayton— 
4 houses, at Red Bull....per pair 1,897 
4 houses (non-pariour), at 


Oakley Folly ...... 1,897 
4 houses ( r), at 
Oakley Folly ...... 2,250 


BRADFORD.—For supply of stone-breaker, for the 
Tramways Dept. :— 
*W. H. Baxter, Ltd. 


BRADFORD.—For the erection of Lilycroft 
Nursery School,.for the Education Committee :— 
*C. Booth & Sons, mason’s work £1,398 0 6 
*J. H. Pitchers, joiner’s work .. 911 10 0 


*R. Hainsworth, mber’s work 43110 0 
°A’ E. & A. F. wnsley, plas- 

Ge GE: 65 acc évkenase 370 0 0 
*A. Higginbotham & Sons, pain- 

Der OGM se oc ddédvcem>ceer 06 7 9 


BRADFORD.—For (a) erection of coal store and 


(b) erection of shed at Textile Dept., for the Educ&tion 
Committee :— 
*(a) J.C. & A. Sunderland ...... £344 12 6 


*(b) W. Farnish & Son ........ 101 3 10 
CARLISLE.—For erection of 32 houses on Bousteads 
Grassing site. for the Corporation :— 
*J. & R. Bell £23,132 7 7 


CARE SLS Ser lay-out of Longsowerby housing 
site, for the Corporation :-— 
SR Ae £2,075 9 56 


CONGLETON.—Erection of 15 cottages at Bromley- 
lane. for the Housing Committee. Mr. J. H. Walters, 
M.L.M.E., M.R.S.L, Surveyor, Congleton :-— 


eeeeeeee 


~ 
co 
ove 


2,486 15 0 
00 


AY.—Erection of 40 houses at Gyffin and 

194 houses at Liandudno Junction, for the Conway 

Council. Mr. J. Arfon Jones, architect, 
Llandudno. 


ryt Chambers, Quantities by Gregory 
«& — 
Gyrris.—40 houses 
Roads and sewers 
*Wm. Fawoott, Conway ...... £2,179 8 8 
Houses 


LLANDUDNO JUNOTION.—194 houses. 
Roads and sewers. 


Seine Ree Clas Bay 895 11 7 


a 
co 
se ce 


wich 7 
F. Bevis, Ltd., Portamouth .. 26,559 7 


_HENDON.—For erection of 244 houses on Bren 
hill site, for the U.D.C. :— 
*National Improved Housing Co. .. £189,996 


LONDON ee ot stoneware sanitary 
pipes, bends, &c., for the Camberwell B.C. :-— 
*James Woodward, Ltd., at 324 per cent. above 
standard price list current. 
Repairs to tank at Lawrie Grove Baths, for the 
Deptiord B.C. :— 
*J. Long, Deptford ....... psec nue 8 8 
For the supply of valve grids for the Main Drainage 
Committee of the London County Council :—~ 
*Seagers, Ltd., Dartford £260 
Supply of pipes for the Main Drainage Committee 
of the L.C.C. :— 


*Staveley Iron & CoalGo. £16 4 0 per ton. 
Standon Iron Works Co. 1666 6 be 


LONDON.—For the erection of a police’eourt and 
station at Arbour-square. Mr. A. Howell, Police 
Architect and Surveyor, New Scotland-yard, 8.W.1:— 


Cee eee ee tener 


Credit for old 
materials. 
Ashby & Horner .............. £82,412 £100 
ONE Lic wh cd gceuudeetes 81, 210 
Gomnen SEG os ccc deccvccsec $1,672 185 
Sa SEE fae o ene teed dade’ 81,310 180 
J PUES 5 cnuine coessce fete . 200 
TTT 7 Be Ae Ses 600 250 
Kililby & Gayford .............. 79.026 120 
LD PRR ara 0,444 250 
Patman & Fotheringham........ 78,021 100 
Holland & Hannen ............ 76,990 —_ 
> sy ere Se reels 76,750 200 
SD ere See 76,647 —_ 
eT RR eae 74,786 82 
Pe A, Oe SE. eck eiicotvas 72,716 100 
LONDON (WANDSWORTH).—Painting, &c., at 
ae Ouseley-toad, Balham, for the andsworth 
Jnion :-— 
*A. W. Pitkin, Fulham ........ £107 10 0 
5. T. Wright, Kenni Bisco 30-0 6 
F. C. Flack, Southfields .._..: 120 0 0 
Myall Bros., Ilford ............ 123 18 6 
G. & H. Croxford, Balham .... 125 15 0 
Hudson Bros., St. John’s-hill .. 130 0 © 
R. 8. Wandsworth .... 131 15 0 
J. Long, Earlsfield .......... 140 15 0 
G. Pritchard, 5.W.11 ........ i41 10 0 
R. A. Jewell, Wandeworth .... 145 0 0 
Hammond, & Moth, Chelsea 146 9 0 
J. Scott Fenn, Woolwieh ...... 158 18 0 
« F. 8. Hogg, 8 | MR Se 166 0 0 
R. J. Adams, Finsbury ...... 170 0 0 
British Renovating ©Co., Ltd 
Coating Toye eS eat?  « e . 
W. Brazell & Sons, Clapham.... 175 15 6 
G. E. Booth, Wandsworth... ... 190 0 0 
A. G. Winters, 58. Norwood .... 216 0 @ 


MALDON.—Remova! of pump, re-erection, &¢ 
for the T.C. :-—~— 


*A.T. Arnold, Heybridge .......... £346 10 
ip SABSELAED.—Erection of houses, for the 


"'*Forenfan & Sons, Lynn—Four pairs of 
cottages, at Walpole aha ep 

*G. Hornigold & J. Morton—Four pairs 
of cottages, at Terrington ...... 5,720 


NOTTINGHAM.—Erection of 242 houses on the 
Sherwood Site, Notti m (in —_— aw, for 
the Corporation Housing Committee. Mr. » & 

3 Victoria-street, N: _ 

1, J. Herring & Sons, Arnold,’ Not- 


ti LR .. £10,084 
2 J. W. p & Co., Nottingham— 
$3 W Staup t Co., Nottingham— er 
a. Grin Nottingham—12 houses... iat 
5. Thomas Bow, Nottingham—26 
6. J. W. Stamp & Co., Nottingham— 

88 houses be nd von. ee 
%. Thomas Bow, . Nottingham—52 

houses 43,127 


8. Thomas Bow, Nottingham—éo 
80 per cent. of the above are parlour-type houses. 
BATE ae % eee ot Bae, 


Dalkey, d , for the Rathdown B.G. 
P. H Mccarthy, ay te wld 
KE Bros, ( vcs OD 
Win Lennon- Wilson," Oreyetoua (Del- = 


(No par A received for Bray.) 
RETFORD.—Erection of 124 houses, with roads 
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pach 
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; 


PRIDD.—Street works: (1) lane at Cilfy- 

nya Ringandcrace, Pena) Mon 
(* 

} mnt tang UDC. Mr. W. E. Lowe, Engineer and 
Surveyor, Pontypridd -— 


+H. Murray, Pontypridd £526 0 
2 Peart 8 


A pricd 
a J Murrey, Pontypridd. .2,171 10 

“ibe Pontypridd rp 

Fen J Pontypridd 


easaseesoco 


PR a er of 16 houses at Havering 
for the Romford B.D.C. :— 
og = i Young's "catia © 

, London 


London 5 
nit Construction Co., Ltd., London 15,752 
Baker, Hammond & Laver, ‘Rainham 15,200 


SHEFFIELD.—For extensions at King Edward 


Vil a for the Corporati 
*Thomas Roper & Sons 


SWANSEA.—Tenders received by the R.D.C. for 
its housing scheme range as follows :— 
' Gorseinon, 36 houses, from £30,110 to £48,848 
Pontardulais, 76 houses, £61,000 to £100,000 
- pare, 12 houses, £11,144 to £14,956 
47 houses, £42, 689 to £52, 487 
Gowerton 18 houses, £15,406 to £23,568 
Grovesend, 14 houses, £13,069 to £15,120 


STAFFORD.—Erection of thirteen houses (parlour 
type), for the Corporation :— 


WINCHESTER.—For (a) erection of 560 cottages 
and (b) construction of roads and sewers >— 


*Holloway Bros. (London), Ltd. (a) £481,949 
(6) 4,0574 


WITHAM. ~ External painting at Waterworks 
for the U.D.C.: 
£107 10 


WOLVERHAMPTON.—For supply of 200 tons o 
lime, for the Sewerage Committee :— 
*Buxton Lime Firms Co... At £2 4s. 6d. per ton. 


WOLVERHAMPTON .—For erection of block of 
four houses on Beckminster site, for the Corporation :— 
*R. A. Holway, Wolverhampton .. £3,300 











IT PAYS 


TO EMPLOY A BROKER FOR ALL’ 
INSURANCES. 


SHERWELL’S NEPHEWS 


Jesurance Brokers 


8, QUEEN ST.., LON ON, E.C.4. 








Telephone No.- CITY 7482. 








OGILVIE & CO., #2,G% 2 


lidmay Works, Mildmay Avenue, islington, Ni, 
EXPERTS IN HIGH-CLASS JOINERY. 


ALTERATIONS AND DECORATIONS, “vz::" 








PATENTS 


APPLICATIONS PUBLISHED.* 
126,612.—A. M. Cramer: Casting of hollow 


walls. 

137,566.—J. N. Lester: Ferro-concrete 
gravestones. 

137,570.—W. A. Rees: Joining wood. 

137,604.—A. C. Freeman and E. J. Elgood : 
Reinforced brickwork or biockwork. 

137,646.—C. 8. J. Crutchfield: Water- 
closet pans and seats. 

137,666.—C. R. A. Long: Window venti- 


Jators. 
137,678.—W. H. Heywood: Roof glazing 


rs. 

137,692.—A. W. Mantle: Kitehen ranges. 

137,696.—T. M. Barrowman: Coach and 
wood screws. 

137,726.—C. Marques: Building blocks 
and wallstformed therefrom. 

187,730.—C. Marques: Reinforeed ¢n- 
crete fireplace lintel. 


~ 


TRADE NEWS. 


The Directors’ Report of the Dunlop Rubber 
Co., Ltd., shows that, with a sum of £122,760 
carried forward from the previous year, the net 
profit for the year ended August 31, 1919, was 
£1,491,192. The report states that the sales and 
profits for the year were the in the history 
of the company, and during year the entire 
shareholdings of the Nile Spinning and yn | 
Co., Ltd., and the Ross Spinning Co., Ltd. 
the outside interests of D. R. Cotton Mills, Ltd., 
were acquired. The eompany’s rubber estates 
now eover an area of over 38,000 seres. 


The “ Zeta" Wood Flooring (1910) Co. 
Ltd., have just received an order to lay 
their Bennett's Patent Bed-Grip flooring at 
the Bank of England (Manchester branch). 
The architect is Mr. A. Blomfield, M.A., 
F.R.LB.A. 


* All omg ey apne pe now in the stage in which 
— to oie Patents upon them may be 


Jd. ETRIDGE, J: 


SLATING AND TILING 


SLATE MERCHANTS 
GONTRACTORS., 


Inspections and Reperts made on 
OLD on FAULTY ROOFS 


im any part ef the country. 
Telephone ; Avenue 4940 (two lines), or write, 


Bethnal Green Slate Works, 


SETHNAL GREEN. LONDON, &. 
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Housing Bonds. 

On Tuesday last, Dr. Addison ann 
in the House of Commons that the ; 
interest on the forthcoming issue of | 
bonds would be 6 per cent. per annu: 


Rents of New Houses. 


Dr. Addison also said that higher 
would be charged for the new houses 
would not be a party to subsidising 
rents and wages, as the latter shoul: 
sufficient to enable @ proper rent to be | 
Unless economic rents were introdu 
nobody would build houses in the future 

With regard to the future of the k 
Restriction Act, the idea was to tak: 
one third as excess war costs, and that 
1927 there should be an economic rent on 
the remainder. This meant that the econ 
mic rent should not be less at the end of that 
time than about £1 a week. 

The main difficulty arose from the high 
cost. The quantity of materials would 
be forthcoming, but he proposed to issue 
in a few days a statement of the cost 
different materials, showing their progress: 
rise, and it was an appalling statement 


A Semi-Temporary School. 

The National Brick Co., Ltd., Heather, 
near Leicester, inform us that the blocks 
supplied by them for the semi-temporary 

school illustrated in our last issue, wer 
12 | in. by 9 in. by 4} in, and not 9 in. by 9 in 
by 4in., as stated. The blocks are smooth 
faced on both sides, and are intended to be 
distempered inside without plastering. 


JAPANESE OAK 


dry and ready for immediate use 


SYDNEY PRIDAY 


@a Eastcheap, E.C 3 Tol.: Avanex 7 




















OSWALD TRAMONTINI, 
551, LONDON RD., SOUTHEND-ON-SEA. 
Decorative Wall and Floor Tiling. Ter- 
razzo and Roman Mosaic, supplied or fixed 
complete in an rt of the country 


is, etc. 





vongoumres. s ointless Flooring ‘or 





Particulars, Poon etc. on atplication 








B-v-c | 


PUMP OR TURBINE TYPE : 
Vacuum Cleaning : 


INSTALLATIONS S | 


IE Oe ee 


DOMESTIC & ‘PUBLIC BUILDINGS 


HOWELL J. WILLIAMS 


High-Class Building & Joinery Work 


Ltd. 


Builders 











11-17, BERMONDSEY STREET, 
LONDON BRIDGE, S.E.1. 
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